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any single American should seriously believe 

that Mr. Churchill’s all too generous offer to 
M. Caillaux for the settlement of the French debt 
represents an Anglo-French plot designed to put America 
inthe wrong and make her appear as a Shylock. Yet 
that belief, apparently, is held, not merely by the New 
York man-in-the-street, but by a large proportion of 
that comparatively informed class which writes upon 
foreign affairs in the American Press. The suggestion 
is so extravagantly ridiculous that it seems scarcely 
vorth refuting. It makes one wonder whether in certain 
tireles in America suspicion of all things European 
has not become actually a disease. We regret, for our 
part, that Mr. Churchill’s offer should have been made, 
ad we should hope—if the hope were not obviously 
vain—that Parliament will refuse to ratify it. But 
that it was made in good faith, with the sole object of 
ttling a tiresome problem as quickly as possible, and 
without the least thought of its effect upon America, 
should be obvious to anyone who understands the 
Present state of Anglo-French relations. America 
herself, by declining joint negotiations, has given us 
justification for acting quite independently in 
vhat we conceive to be our own best interests. The 
British public is entitled to protest against Mr. Church- 
il's concessions, but Americans have no shadow of a 
tight to do so. Great Britain has never pretended to 
agree with the American attitude on the Debts problem. 
We believed in 1919 that the wisest course was an all- 
round cancellation, and subsequent events have strength- 
‘wed that belief. But America rejected any such 
‘olution and has no right to complain if we seek, without 
consulting her, to find the best means of meeting her 


ds upon ourselves. 
. * . 


The sixth Assembly of the League of Nations will 


T" Englishmen it is an astonishing thing that 








open at Geneva on Monday. Though the proceedings 
are not likely to be so spectacular as last year’s, the 
Security discussions may be important. The champions 
of the Protocol will doubtless try to revive their corpse, 
but their hope is a forlorn one. Whatever may be the 
disadvantages of the Pact, or the difficulties in the way 
of concluding it, its principle has been widely accepted 
as an alternative far preferable to the Protocol. A 
noteworthy instance of the change of attitude was seen 
at the Congress of the Second International last week, 
when the French and German Socialists were united 
in support of the Pact against its British Labour critics. 
Meanwhile, the Council of the League has begun its 
sittings. Its first and chief business is the decision of 
the Mosul question, though there is a doubt, as we write, 
whether a settlement will actually be reached. The 
Council is in an embarrassing position. None of the 
suggestions made by the recent Commission that went 
out to Iraq is ideal; each in fact has its peculiar draw- 
backs and risks. The Turks, as we said last week, are 
truculent and even threaten to repudiate any decision 
that does not concede the whole of their claims. But 
this, we hope, is bluff. It is now thought probable 
that the Council will come down on the side of the 
proposed compromise, in which the whole vilayet would 
remain a part of Iraq under a British mandate extended 
for twenty-five years. This plan finds favour with the 
Iraqis, but it is not altogether satisfactory to us, for 
we are not anxious to tie ourselves up for another 
quarter of a century. It is ludicrous to pretend that 
Imperialistic greed counsels us to hold on to Iraq at 
any cost. The one solid practical argument for pro- 
longing our mandate is that it will make for peace and 
stability in the Middle East. If Turkish objections 
can be overcome, this may be the best—and even the 
cheapest—way out of an awkward situation. 
* * * 

The Zionist Congress in Vienna concluded its sittings 

last Monday. It began with a storm outside and nearly 


ended with a storm inside, though happily peace was 
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restored at the last moment. The storm outside was 
caused by the madness of anti-Semite mobs, led, it 
appears, by Pan-German agitators, Hackenkreuzler, 

ascists and other misguided Diehards. These persons 
succeeded in annoying respectable citizens, embarrassing 
the authorities, and disgracing Vienna; but they did 
little harm to the Zionist cause or good to their own— 
if, indeed, they had a cause of theirown. The Congress 
was able to continue its sessions, and we believe that 
it transacted much useful business. Its inside storm 
came from the opposition of the extreme Right and 
Left parties to the policy of Dr. Weizmann and the 
Executive. The Mizrachi, the orthodox Clerical section, 
attacked the Executive for its religious tolerance in 
Palestine. The Labour organisations wanted a bigger 
lace in the administration. Mr. Jabotinsky and his 
riends wanted their “‘ purely Jewish Army”’ and other 
dangerous toys. The two former groups abstained 
on the vote of confidence; the last voted against the 
Executive. Dr. Weizmann and his colleagues resigned, 
but were finally persuaded to resume office—to the 
relief of the vast majority of their critics. We also are 
relieved, for though the internal affairs of the Zionist 
Organisation are none of our business, we are concerned 
that its policy should be directed by experienced and 
level heads. Wild men are still a danger to the success 
of the Palestine experiment. 

* * * 


There will be general relief in all interested quarters 
in England at the resumption of full diplomatic relations 
with Mexico, after a period of about eight years. For 
the beginning of this unsatisfactory chapter we must go 
back a long way—to the post-Diaz disturbances, the 
murder of Madero, and the hostile attitude towards 
Huerta which was taken up most emphatically by Wood- 
row Wilson. Britain and the United States were agreed 
in their refusal to recognise the Carranza Government, 
which managed to survive until 1920; and we should 
probably be justified in concluding that Wilson’s 
rigidity had a good deal to do with the policy of our 
Foreign Office towards Mexico throughout the term of 
President Obregon. Mr. MacDonald’s support of Mr. 
Cummins, who was then our nearest approach to a diplo- 
matic representative, made it difficult to establish 
friendly relations with the Government of President 
Calles. But Mr. Chamberlain has now done the sensible 
thing, and we may hope that no further interruption 
of normal intercourse need be anticipated. Inevitably 
there will be difficult questions to discuss, for it is 
hardly to be supposed that, in such matters as the final 
ownership of mineral wealth, Mexico can go back to the 
happy conditions—as they were for European conces- 
sionnaires—of the Diaz epoch, before the Carranza 
Constitution started the embittered controversy that 
has prevailed since 1917. There is a tendency in some 
quarters to suppose that the interests of the British 
community in Mexico are identical with those of the 
citizens of the United States. But that is by no means 
to be assumed, and in any case it is altogether a good 
thing that British affairs in Mexico are once again to be 
administered directly by our own representatives. 

* * * 


The cables from New York imply that both sides in 
the American coal dispute are facing the stoppage on 
the anthracite fields in a holiday mood. The event was 
een foreseen and cheerfully prepared for. The 

ages Agreements ended on August 31, and there does 
not appear to have been any very serious effort to meet 
the situation created by the mineowners’ refusal to 
consider an extension of the time-limit. The first 
Monday of September is the national end-of-the- 
summer holiday in the United States, and the miners 
who were locked out on the Ist of the month are 
described as merely taking an extra vacation. This 
circumstance, however, does not diminish the gravity 


—— 


of the affair. The anthracite coalfields are not, like the 
bituminous fields, distributed over the country, 
are concentrated in area, and the miners are completely 
unionised—a fact which emphasises the surprising 
duality of the American coal industry; for the bity. 
minous miners, while organised in some areas, are jp 
others struggling continuously against oppressive condj. 
tions that reflect the rawest forms of American capita). 
ism. The entire anthracite field is now at a stan 
which means that 150,000 men, earning normally not 
less than one million sterling a week, are idle. The 
presumption is that the mineowners are not displeased 
at the stoppage, since there is an interval of five or six 
weeks before the autumn demand for anthracite cog] 
will become urgent. But the Unions of the bituminoys 
fields have for years been growing more militant, and 
it would not be surprising if Trade Union solidarity 
should be intensified by the increased demand for soft 
coal and by the picture which the present lock-out 
affords of an industry so curiously divided. 

* * * 


The coal subsidy seems likely to prove an expensive 
affair. Since it was granted, there has been a further 
sharp fall in coal prices. In all the export markets 
the fall in prices is general, the average decrease being 
about 3s. 3d. a ton. Owing to current contracts, 
the full effect of this fall has not yet made itself felt, 
In Northumberland and Durham, where the subsidy 
this month works out at about 2s. 6d. a ton, a consider- 
able increase is regarded as certain in the near future, 
It looks as if the ten million pounds voted by Pariis- 
ment for the subsidy will, at this rate, be exhausted 
long before the emergency period comes to an end, 
Moreover, the subsidy has led to trouble among the 
coal merchants, who are bitterly complaining that it 
has forced down prices for current purchases, whereas 
they are under contract to buy at higher prices fixed 
before it was given. The merchants are now trying 
to get either an amendment of contracts from the 
collieries—at the Government’s expense—or some form 
of direct compensation. Meanwhile, there is trouble 
at certain pits where the coalowners are attempting 
to reduce wages during the truce. The settlement, 
they hold, while it guaranteed percentage advances, 
did not guarantee the base rates on which the per 
centages are 9 They are therefore claiming, 2 
certain pits, their right to reduce base rates without 
violating the agreement. The miners protest strongly 
against this view, and there have even been suggestions 
that it may cause the entire settlement to be reopened. 
And, to crown all this confusion, the Royal Commission 
has not yet even been appointed, presumably because 
the Government has found great difficulty in persuading 
persons whom it regards as suitable to serve. It's 
said that the names are to be announced this week-end; 
but one cannot be sure. It is high time; for theres 
all too short a period left before the truce is due to 
expire. 

* * * 

In this country, the unofficial strike of seamen has 
this week become semi-official by receiving the endorse 
ment of the Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union. 
This body, the much smaller rival of Mr. Havelock 
Wilson’s Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, has its mail 
strength at Southampton, and it is there that the 
largest number of men are on strike, and most ships 
held up. Among other Trade Unionists, there § 
undoubtedly a good deal of sympathy for the strikers ; 
for the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union's action in accep 
a reduction of wages now runs counter to the gen 
policy of the Trade Union movement, which is at a 
making a firm stand against all reductions. But t 
very severe unemployment at the ports gives men 4 
strong inducement to accept work on any terms; 


and, with Mr. Havelock Wilson’s Union denouncing 
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the strike as a Communist conspiracy and doing its 
est to get men to sign on, the strikers appear to have 

chance of success. Certainly the Communists are 
iehind the strike, as they would get behind any strike 
rected against the right wing leaders; but we see 
nothing to suggest that it is not mainly a spontaneous 
movement, directed against the wage reductions recently 
enforced. If this is so, it may spread further before 
it fizzles out. But there is no sign that the main body 
of seamen will join in, and, with a sufficiency of men 
ready to sign on at the lower rates, the collapse of the 
movement can be only a question of time. 

7 ok 3K 


In Australia, however, the strike movement has 
taken a far graver turn; for there the Seamen’s Union, 
led by Mr. Walsh, has given its backing to the British 
seamen who have left work. This has caused the Com- 
monwealth Government, which has already had more 
than one tussle with the Seamen’s Union, to take 
iorous action. Mr. Bruce is threatening to deport 
the strike leaders; a Deportations Board has been 
st up; and Mr. Walsh has been summoned to appear 
before it. In Labour circles, this has provoked intense 
anger. The legality of such deportations is questioned ; 
and Mr. Lang, the Labour Premier of New South 
Wales, has entered a strong protest, and refused to 
allow the State police to be used for the enforcement 
of Mr. Bruce’s orders. Mr. Bruce has retaliated by 
passing through the Commonwealth House a Bill setting 
up a special Commonwealth police force, and the Trade 

nions are now threatening that, if any deportations 
are ordered, they will come to the seamen’s help. 
Thus, the conflict, beginning purely among the British 
samen, now threatens to become general, and may 
lead, if Mr. Bruce carries out his threats, either to a 
general strike or to a general election. In South 
Africa, too, the strike situation is developing along 
serious lines. But presumably if the movement col- 
lapses in this country, it will in due course collapse in 
Australia and South Africa as well. The question is 
whether, before collapsing, it will give rise to wider 
conflicts in which its original character and objects 
will be lost. Mr. Bruce seems, at this distance, to have 
acted very unwisely; for the method of deportation 
is one which naturally rallies all sections of the Labour 
Movement against any Government that attempts to 
employ it. 

* * * 

The Great Western Railway has again issued a solemn 
warning to its employees against any repetition of their 
action during the mining dispute. Then, it will be 
remembered, the railway Trade Unions issued orders 
to their members that, if a mining stoppage occurred, 
there was to be no handling of coal. The Great Western 
Railway, through Sir Felix Pole, now announces that, 
while it has no objection to railwaymen joining a Union, 
they “ have no right whatever to engage for employment, 
and, while receiving payment from their employer, 
to refuse to carry out the work they have contracted 
to do.” If men act in this way, says Sir Felix Pole, 
they break their contracts, and the company will “ be 
obliged to engage other labour to fulfil their obligations.” 
From the standpoint of the railways, as common carriers, 
this is all very well. But we imagine that Sir Felix Pole 
scarcely expects that it will have much influence. For 
in fact, if the N.U.R. orders its members not to handle 
coal, they will obey ; and it will be quite impossible for 
any railway company to dismiss and replace all the 
NUR. members in its employment. Nor are the con- 
siderations which the G.W.R. advances in the least 
kely to affect the movement for sympathetic action, 
either by striking or by refusing to handle some par- 
teular kind of goods during a dispute. Sympathetic 
action is a very dangerous weapon, which will speedily 
destroy itself if it is unwisely used. But that it will 





be used on occasion, and that threats of victimisation 
will not avail to stop it, may now be taken for granted. 


2k * * 


This big question will, of course, come up at the 
Trades Union Congress, which meets at Scarborough 
during the coming week. The action taken by the 
General Council in the course of the mining dispute 
will come under review, and will certainly be not only 
endorsed, but made the starting-point for further 
developments. The General Council is asking for 
further constitutional powers in the direction of trade 
disputes ; and it will probably get them. There will 
probably be rather more difference of opinion about 
the General Council’s policy of alliance with the Russian 
Trade Unions, as a basis for the formation of an inter- 
national alliance for common industrial action. But 
this policy, too, is practically certain to receive full 
endorsement. The third important question before 
the Congress is that of education. The General Council 
is proposing to recognise and assist in future both the 
Workers’ Educational Association and its Marxian 
rival, the National Council of Labour Colleges, and 
actually to take over the two working-class residential 
Colleges—Ruskin College and the London Labour 
College. The “ left-wing’’ groups may try, as they 
tried last year, to restrict support to the N.C.L.C. 
alone; but in this case also the General Council’s 
policy of recognising both schools of thought is likely 
to carry the day. The most serious controversy at 
Congress is likely to arise over a proposal by the General 
Council to sever its existing close links with the Labour 
Party, in order to get more freedom for industrial 
action, and secure full independence of a possible future 
Labour Government. It is still quite uncertain whether 
this proposal will be pressed, but it is highly significant 
that it should be made at all. 

ue 1 bod 


An Irish correspondent writes : No one who faced the 
question honestly ever believed that the Boundary 
Commission would settle the real issues in dispute 
between the Free State and Northern Ireland. Its 
sole merit was that during the months its members were 
pursuing their leisurely investigations behind closed 
doors, the cessation of controversy provided an oppor- 
tunity which, had the heads of both Governments seized 
it, would have enabled them to make arrangements 
about matters of more importance to their people than 
the transfer of stray blocks of territory. Unfortunately, 
neither side was prepared to face the risks of bold 
statesmanship, and now, by the disclosure of the 
conflicting draft reports, the fat is in the fire again, 
and is frizzling more noisily than ever. What the final 
outcome will be it is impossible to forecast, but it needs 
no gift of prophecy to see that all parties are likely to 
pay heavily for permitting themselves to be jockeyed 
into hopeless positions. Even were Sir James Craig to 
succeed by some miracle in giving effect to the gospel 
of “‘ not an inch,” the triumph would not be worth 
having, at the cost of maintaining in perpetuity one 
armed policeman to every half-dozen families in his 
enclave. Nor would the occupation of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh compensate Mr. Cosgrave for having 
shattered the last hope of unity by consent between 
North and South. The curse of Irish politics during the 
last ten years has been the conviction of all sections that 
it is possible to have things both ways. Compromise 
has been regarded as the unpardonable sin, not because 
popular opinion in the mass is hostile to compromise, 
but because leaders persist in confusing statesmanship 
with the rigid assertion of principles instead of with their 
application in practice. Had Mr. Cosgrave or Sir James 
Craig the courage to stand up to their followers as 
resolutely as they do to one another the border question 


would be settled inside a week. 
B 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF A PACT? 


HE further the negotiations about the Security 
Pact proceed, the more we find ourselves 
inclined to doubt their value. The German 
Government answered the last French Note with most 
commendable promptitude—indeed, within three days, 
as compared with the six weeks which were allowed to 
elapse between the receipt of the last German Note 
and the delivery of the French reply to it—and already 
the legal experts of the countries concerned are in 
consultation in London concerning the actual clauses 
and details of the projected Pact. Even Italy has sent 
an expert, though what Italy has to do with the 
question it is hard to see. If Italy is to be consulted, 
then why not Japan and Portugal and Serbia? Italy 
has no common boundary with Germany. She has no 
direct interest at all in the Franco-German frontier, and 
her only title to be represented at such a Conference 
is the fact that in the War which ended seven years ago 
she was one of our Allies. The mere fact that she is 
represented suggests that the Pact is to be no more 
than a reaffirmation of the solidarity of “‘ the Allies ” 
versus Germany. And if that is to be so there had 
much better be no Pact at all. 

The Pact, as we understand it, has one single object, 
and that is to gain from Germany a formal and voluntary 
acknowledgment of the permanence of the present 
Franco-German frontier. If it goes beyond that object 
it is likely to be as worthless as if it fell short of it. 
Hitherto, in these columns we have supported the 
project—we suggested it indeed before ever it was 
officially mooted—but we can see no good purpose in 
proceeding with it unless it is to imply a definite 
break with the imbecile policy of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the inauguration of a new spirit and a 
new era in European relationships—including neces- 
sarily the abandonment of all the temporary accom- 
modations and alliances of the War. We must turn over 
a new leaf, and a clean one, forgetful of all that has gone 
before. If ‘‘ Versailles ’’ is to be scribbled at the head 
of the new leaf it will not be worth while to turn it 
over at all. The “ Pact” must be accepted honestly 
as the end of the old Franco-German quarrel. If it 
means merely the erection of new safeguards, the 
creation of new ties, implying a new and more definite 
recognition of the ever-present “‘ danger”’ of German 
aggression against France, it can do only harm; we 
should be wrong to sign it. It must be a repudiation 
of the very idea of war, not part of France’s preparations 
for ‘‘ the next war.” 

But, perhaps, as our Paris correspondent suggests 
in another column this week, a written Pact is really 
superfluous in any case. If it does not represent a 
genuine and fundamental Franco-German rapproche- 
ment it will be worthless; if, on the other hand, such a 
rapprochement takes place, there will be no need for 
any formal document recording it. This obvious 
dilemma does not, of course, exhaust the possibilities 
of the problem, for sometimes the written word may 
help to create the spirit which it prematurely expresses. 
But we must be quite sure that it does express the spirit 
we desire to create, and that is where the present doubt 
arises. The French have not accepted the proposal 


in the spirit in which it was originally advanced. 
That is plain. 


They have not had the courage openly 


es 


to turn it down, but by arguing about words they 
have turned it into nothing. They have attempted, tha 
is to say, so to twist it as to make it merely a new 
prop for the shaky and discredited Treaty of Versailles . 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain seems not only to haw 
accepted their view but most ably to have seconded 
their efforts. Consequently the project is in danger 
of becoming nonsensical. 

Let us put the problem like this. France for seven 
years has had, and still has, her heel on Germany's 
neck. Now Germany says, in effect: “If you wil 
take your heel away and let me get up and shake hands 
I will promise honestly never again to dispute our 
common frontier. I will give that promise openly 
before the world and in any form you like.” Franee 
replies : “* Yes, I shall be very glad to have your promise, 
but I cannot move my heel—for I have a sacred right to 
keep it where it is.’’ “‘ How true that is,” says Mr. Cham- 
berlain. “France has her rights ; we must not deprive 
her of her rights. She is our ally, and what is more, she 
is a woman; and it is ungentlemanly to question a 
woman's wishes; we must stand by her; if England 
is not chivalrous she is nothing; we cannot forcibly 
lift a lady’s heel, but it will be very nice if the Germans 
will recognise the inevitable and will promise not even 
to attempt to shift it. If I can persuade them to do 
that I shall prove that I am a better Foreign Secretary 
than some people say.” 

That is not a fantastic presentation of the position; 
on the contrary it is, we believe, the truth in a nutshell, 
M. Briand wants us to re-sign the Treaty of Versailles, 
and Mr. Chamberlain is quite agreeable. As for the 
Germans, they are incalculable. It is possible that 
they will accept the situation and come to terms on 
the basis of M. Briand’s views—thus involving Great 
Britain in a new obligation which in reality will do 
nothing to advance the prospects of European peace. 
It is also possible that they will stand firm for their 
original proposal and refuse to discuss the essentially 
irrelevant questions which France has raised about 
their Eastern frontiers. If they do that they will do 
not merely themselves but England a great service, 
for they will oblige our Mr. Chamberlain to face the real 
facts of the position and to decide—with the help 
of the Cabinet—in which direction British interests 
really lie. Everything, in short, depends now upon 
the attitude of Berlin. Germany, in this connection, 
wants what we want, that is to say an honest peace 
based upon an honourable and reasonable understand- 
ing. The views of France are very different. Germany 
can force Mr. Chamberlain to choose between the two 
points of view; and, of course, there is no doubt as 
to the choice which the Cabinet and British public 
opinion will oblige him to make. 

Rut the Germans will perhaps submit to the twist 
which M. Briand has given to their proposal. It is a 
habit which they have learned during the past few 
years. They may possibly agree to sign a document 
which in some more or less ambiguous fashion does little 
save reinforce the provisions of the Treaty, and makes no 
real change for the better. But if they do, then tt 
will be necessary for British public opinion to make 
itself felt. We do not want this Pact. We do not 
wish to undertake fresh obligations in any direction. 
We will do so only if we can thus secure some real 
guarantee of future peace in Europe; and there seems 
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jittle prospect of that in the discussions that have so before Parliament meets? Can M. Briand pull off the 


far taken place. 
When the project was first mooted there appeared to 


hea chance of a new sort of understanding being reached. 
But time was of the essence of the contract, and the 
ime seems to have gone by. Probably the Pact scheme 
gill have to be dropped. The French interpretation 
of it has destroyed it. We can only hope that the 
Germans, when the general negctiations—as distin- 

ished from the present technical discussions—begin, 
gill insist on returning to the original and narrow and 
dearly defined object of their first proposal. If they do, 
something may come of it. If they do not, and 
yequiesce in that mere search for formulas upon which 
Wr, Chamberlain and M. Briand were recently engaged, 
the results will inevitably be negative. The proposed 
Pact concerns one single point—the Western frontier of 
Germany. If its scope is widened its value will be 
destroyed. Probably the French will insist on its 
being widened; probably, therefore, Great Britain 
had better have nothing more to do with it. 


WHY CAILLAUX SHOULD WIN 


Paris, September 1st. 
LTHOUGH the French Parliament will not meet 
again until October, there is much political gossip 
and the garments of the Painlevé Government 
uealready being divided. This assurance in many quarters 
that the Cabinet is doomed does not appear to me to be 
completely justified. The situation of M. Painlevé is 
udoubtedly difficult, because he will be called upon 
definitely to choose between the parties of the Left and 
the parties of the Centre and Right. His majority is no 
longer to be found exclusively on the Left, if it is to be 
found there at all. The Socialists decline any longer 
utomatically to give him their support—but in fact this 
does not mean that they will systematically vote against 
him. Some of the Radicals are not content with the 
conduct of Moroccan and Syrian affairs and the Herriotists 
dram of their return. On the other hand, M. Painlevé 
inds it difficult to govern with the adversaries of the Bloc 
des Gauches because of his past and because of his future. 
Moreover, he, a Radical, would hardly be safe from defeat 
even though he gave pledges to the Right; he would be 
it their mercy and would be thrown down whenever 
they disliked his policy. Nevertheless, I think the Left 
will in practice hesitate to force the issue and thus bring 
the Opposition back to power if not to office. There 
vil be a period of ambiguity; the situation will be 
equivocal. 

Assuming that the exceedingly unpopular Moroccan 
vat, which is a particular embarrassment for M. Painlevé, 
Snot concluded in the autumn—and this appears to be 
mprobable—then M. Painlevé may be held sooner or 
liter to have failed. Success and failure politically are 
garded as much more personal in France than in England. 
The condemnation of M. Painlevé would not necessarily 
mean the condemnation of all his Ministers. Nor would 
the triumph of M. Caillaux necessarily save M. Caillaux’s 
thief, or the success of M. Briand redound to the credit 
the Cabinet. Both M. Caillaux and M. Briand are, of 
‘ourse, endeavouring to serve their country; but they 
lave glittering before them a personal inducement to the 
most strenuous efforts in the prize of the Premiership. 

of them is working on a problem whose solution 
vould, ‘they hope, make them national heroes. They 
Mt, as it were, engaged in a race. There is between them 
‘srt of rivalry. Can M. Caillaux effect a Debt Settlement 





Security Pact? Either of these things may be a passport 
to the highest post. 

But it must be confessed that the Security Pact, which 
has hung fire for so long, is not at present found as inter- 
esting as the Debt Settlement. It has lost some of its 
original glamour, and although it would still be welcomed 
people are becoming somewhat indifferent to it. They 
are inclined to forget the German peril. We have nearly 
reached the stage in which normal relations between 
France and Germany would impose themselves, whether 
statesmen did anything or not. From time to time there 
may be outcries and scares, but in my opinion, with or 
without the Pact, with or without special diplomatic 
activity, the Western neighbours in Europe cannot much 
longer glower at each other. It was inevitable that after 
the war abnormal relations, due to hatred and fear, should 
continue. But whole peoples cannot brood or sulk or 
glare for ever. Cheerfulness and kindliness will eventually 
break in. Peace will eventually break out. The old 
fulminations against Germany have not the old force. 
The Pact itself is becoming superfluous. Indeed one may 
say, with considerable truth, that unless the Pact is super- 
fluous it is useless; unless it represents national desires, 
a pacific spirit which does not depend upon documents, 
its existence will be inefficacious. 

The possibility of a Debt Settlement is another matter. 
Here is a subject which is really alive. It has not been 
tormented and trailed from conference to conference. 
It has not been outpassed by events. It has not been 
overtaken by national sentiments. It cannot solve itself. 
It does not belong to the past. It is, in its present form, 
a new topic. It comes, as the French say, into the realm 
of actualités. True, there have been references to debts 
before, but, generally speaking, there was a tacit agreement 
to set aside the subject for later consideration. When 
M. Caillaux decided that the moment had come to aim 
at results, the public was not weary of the theme, but 
on the contrary was eager to approach a theme which 
had been constantly postponed. Besides, here was some- 
thing tangible to talk about—something of real importance. 
If M. Caillaux could for the first time truly begin debates 
for which the public was anxious and complete these 
debates before the public was tired the following month, 
then he would have accomplished a spectacular performance. 
In politics, as in all else, it is the dramatic which makes 
the strongest appeal, and the dramatic depends upon 
sudden and unexpected dénouements. Thus it comes 
about that M. Caillaux is easily the most conspicuous 
figure in France, and if the final act at Washington is 
equal to the act whose scene was laid in London he will 
be the supremely powerful Minister of France. 

Even before he went to London, I was convinced in the 
course of a private conversation with him in his immense 
bureau on the rue de Rivoli that he could not fail. He 
was himself full of confidence. The figures which I gave 
a fortnight ago were substantially correct and showed 
the prospect of a compromise. The French conditional 
offer was worked up to £10,000,000 a year, and it was 
certain that the British were not asking more than 
£14,000,000 or £15,000,000. They reached their conclusions 
by different routes. They were almost sure to encounter 
each other half-way in the arbitrary no man’s land that 
lay between their calculations. Each side having named 
its so-called final figure, nothing remained but to split 
the difference. This is precisely what was done, and 
although the arrangement is surrounded by various con- 
ditions, these conditions are of only relative importance. 
The French abandon their claim to make Germany directly 
responsible to England for a portion of the debt, but they 
obtain the same result by stipulating that French payments 
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to England and America shal] not exceed German payments 
to France. If the Dawes plan is really workable no diffi- 
culty should arise under this head, for German payments 
should be much greater than French payments. If, 
however, the Dawes plan proves to be unworkable, clearly 
it will be for causes which will also apply to the French 
scheme, and a general revision of international obligations 
will be called for imperatively. 

It is, I think, an open secret among all who have come 
in contact with French financiers that they feel there is 
a strong possibility of all payments, whether from Germany 
to France, from France to England, or from England to 
America, wrecking themselves on the rock of transference. 
This scepticism with regard to German payments has also 
been freely displayed in England. Those who studied 
the Dawes report are aware that it existed in the minds 
of the framers of that report. The distinguished economists 
saw that German money might be invested to some extent 
in Germany, but they realised that the bulk of payments 
abroad must be made in goods, and that ultimately payments 
depended upon an excess of exports over imports. They 
drew a sharp distinction between Germany’s capacity 
of raising the necessary amount from the taxpayers, and 
Germany’s capacity of transferring the proceeds to Allied 
countries. They went so far as to remove the respon- 
sibility for this transference from German shoulders to 
Allied shoulders. The onus of utilising the sums is on 
Allied officials; and the experts foresaw the breakdown 
of their own plan by providing that when the accumulated 
funds in the German pool reach five milliard marks Germany 
shall be relieved of the further duty of replenishing the 
pool. They stated: ‘For the stability of a country’s 
currency to be permanently maintained, not only must 
her budget be balanced, but her earnings abroad must 
be equal to the payments she must make abroad, including 
not only payments for the goods she imports, but the 
sums paid in reparations.”” They added: ‘ Loan opera- 
tions may disguise the position or postpone its practical 
results, but they cannot alter it. If reparations can 
and must be provided by means of the inclusion of an 
item in the budget—i.e., by the collection of taxes in 
excess of internal expenditure—it can only be paid abroad 
by means of an economic surplus in the country’s activities.” 
These authorities confessed their inability to determine 
the amount which it was possible to transfer, since this 
depended upon the economic position as it developed 
in fact and not upon a necessarily problematical estimate 
of it. Those of them who had a sense of humour—and 
should not all economists be humorists ?—must have 
smiled sardonically when they hid this nigger in the wood 
pile. The debt discussions in London have served to 
break down some of the pretences about the so-called 
settlement with Germany. If one dares to think out 
the subject a little further, various doubts about the 
permanency of the British settlement with America and 
the prospective French settlements with England and 
America may arise. 

England has made her offer to France contingent upon 
a similar American offer to France. This is all very well, 
and it is being represented that if America is more exigent, 
England will be free again to drive a harder bargain with 
France. A moment’s thought will demonstrate, however, 
that once having named a figure it will be hard for England 
to increase her demands. The advantage is always on 
the side of the debtor. The debtor can always plead for 
more leniency ; the creditor who has fixed a limit to his 
claims cannot raise them. Even provisional debt agree- 
ments cannot be revised upwards ; they can only be revised 
downwards. There is an unwritten moral law which 
effectively prevents the transformation of favourable 
terms put forward by the creditor into less favourable 


ee 


terms. But there is no such moral law in barguinj 
which prevents the debtor from continuing to strive fo 
more favourable terms. Every point acquired by the 
debtor is definitive; while every point acquired by the 
creditor is doubtful. This may be an unpalatable truth, 
but it has its more agreeable side even for England. Whey 
all is said and done America is likely in the long run to 
be forced to grant England terms as generous as thos 
granted to France. America cannot permanently stand 
out as the harshest creditor, though also the richest creditor, 
America cannot obstruct a settlement not only between 
France and herself, but between France and England, 
It follows that the unfortunate Baldwin-Mellon agreement 
will be called into question the moment America gives 
France more favourable terms than she gave England. 
The subject is certain to be reopened. 

The suggestion which has been made in America that 
there is collusion between France and England for the 
purpose of putting pressure on America is absurd. The 
pressure is the pressure of circumstances. There is not 
the slightest need to suppose a Franco-British political 
manceuvre; the financial facts constitute a sufficient 
manceuvre against America. A Machiavellian plot between 
M. Caillaux and Mr. Winston Churchill is on the face of 
it unnecessary and therefore improbable; England has 
manifested her displeasure at the success of the French 
Minister. But it was quickly realised in France that 
an unpleasant atmosphere would be created in America 
if there was too much ostentatious rejoicing. Ostentatious 
rejoicing would also irritate English sentiments already 
ruffled. There was an instant attempt to damp dow 
newspaper enthusiasm. M. Caillaux is not grateful for 
being called a magician. He deprecates the title of wizard. 
He does not even want to be described as clever. The 
truth is that M. Caillaux is far from being subtle. He is 
particularly straightforward and practises even less than 
the ordinary finesse of statesmen. Nobody has hitherto 
suspected him of being ingratiating. His manner is brusque 
and blunt. He is not a prestidigitateur; he is not a 
hypnotist. Feats of legerdemain can be left to the Herriots 
and the Clémentels. Nobody could render Caillaux greater 
disservice than by fostering legends of his ability as 4 
financial conjurer. M. Caillaux at any rate would prefer 
it to be recognised that it is merely by his clear presents 
tion of the French case, both in London and in Washington, 
that he will in all probability bring the debt discussions 
to a speedier conclusion than any other politician has 
brought the rest of the wearisome post-war discussions. 

StsLEY HuDDLESTON. 


“ON A CERTAIN 
CONDESCENSION ” 


' YE are used to having the customary, and more of 
less good-humoured, literary relations between 
England and America disturbed at intervals, 

sometimes rather violently. An American writer may 

have been stung by English reviews ; or he may have been 
passed over; or, on general principles, he may deem tt 

worth while to express regret or resentment over . 

attitude of the English critical journals towards those ° 

his own countrymen who seem to him at the moment most 

significant. Any occasion, indeed, will serve for a rene 
of the old debate between the literary groups of the two 
countries. It is perennially interesting, for the grievances 
are always fresh and the issues capable of infinitely vary™ 
restatement. 

The present season has been enliv 
sharp discussion, which is perhap 


ened by an unusually 
s less unsatisfactory 
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than such discussions commonly are, because we can, as 
the Babbitts have it, ““ get down to cases.” Some people 
would probably say that the foundation, three years ago, 
ofthe American Mercury by Mr. H. L. Mencken was certain 
tp increase the number and intensity of literary encounters 
petween the two countries; but as a matter of fact no 
went of the year has been so provocative as the publication, 
yst spring, of Amy Lowell’s Life of Keats. That 
ambitious book was reviewed with faithful severity by 
sir Edmund Gosse and a number of younger critics ; 
wd there followed Mr. Clement Shorter’s surprising 
ysertion that the death of Amy Lowell (who suffered 
fom an incurable disorder) was hastened by the English 
reviews of her book. This story obtained currency at an 

rtune moment. For one reason or another the 
wteries of both sides were ready for an encounter, and, 

ss it happened, Mr. Mencken had lately drawn up a 
dashing indictment of the whole writing tribe in Britain. 

We may come most conveniently to the questions that 
are now being argued with the aid of an article which appears 
in a recent number of the New Republic. It is written 
sith a deliberately controversial purpose, by two young 
American professors of English, named Hughes and Spencer, 
vho have gone for their title to Lowell’s classic essay “ On 
Certain Condescension in Foreigners.” Their thesis is 
(| paraphrase freely) that our academic critics have no 
dbjection to American scholars working in the byways of 
literature and biography, but will not tolerate an intruder 
among the great figures ; that although political England 
has accepted the United States—does so, indeed, with a 
magnificent gesture sometimes, as at the Washington 
(Conference on armaments—the English academic world 
lags decades behind; that, while an American scholar 
“feels the keenest chagrin if in a book or article he fails 
to take account of significant work by any British, 
Geman, or French colleague,’ the British scholar too 
frequently “‘works on in proud ignorance that his 
yecial patch of English literature has also been culti- 
vated” by Americans. Moreover, that an English 
rviewer is less outraged by the genuine defects of an 
American book of scholarship or criticism than by its non- 
British idiom; and that, though intelligent Americans 
camot complain of English efforts to ‘“‘dam the flood of 
American journalese ” by which the native idiom of all 
countries is being submerged, and do not want English 
tities to be less exacting and supercilious, English insularity 
Soffensive and there is misery in the fact that “ the 
pedants still trail.’ 

Now these accusations—which are much less effective 
than they might be made, because the writers have taken 
wo pains to be precise—are certainly worth a little discussion. 
ff Messrs. Hughes and Spencer had attached names to the 
‘xamples they cite, there would have been no difficulty in 
indicating satisfactorily the standing in England of the 
books and writers in question. In a matter of this kind, 
however, veiled statements are of no value. It is best to 
put them aside and to test the complaint by means of illus- 
mations familiar to the general reader. On this point, to 
lesure, the writers of the article concede a good deal. The 

insularity of English critics, they admit, did not 
mevent Whitman from being better known in England 
in America ; “ it has never been an obstacle to British 
‘ppreciation of democratic dogma in Emerson, Lincoln, 
Whitman, Twain and Lindsay.” Quite so; but what 
vould any tolerable American writer say to an English 
= = should so nonsensically split the name of “* Mark 
ain"? In themselves the names here mentioned amount 
‘0a powerful argument ; but the list needs to be annotated 
id extended. The renown of Walt Whitman has 
Wr <A upon English advocates almost alone—from 
ossetti and Edward Carpenter to our own day. 











The fame of Herman Melville likewise was made in England. 
England gave Mark Twain a high place years before 
American criticism acknowledged his genius. The merits of 
The Spoon River Anthology were effectively hailed first 
on this side. A group of English poets and critics gave 
North of Boston its chance almost two years before New York 
had learned the name of Robert Frost. For a quarter of 
a century the English reviewers have treated Mrs. Wharton 
as an important novelist. No one would say that writers 
such as Gertrude Atherton or the American Winston 
Churchill have cause for complaint against English reviewers 
or the English public. It would be safe to say that Sinclair 
Lewis would not be to-day the figure that he is if the British 
people, who could make little of Main Street, had not given 
its emphatic approval of Babbitt and Arrowsmith. 
Of course, it is true that some of the writers with whose 
fortunes Mr. Mencken and his friends are particularly 
concerned have so far conquered no public in England, or 
have gained recognition only from a few critics. But 
is that to be wondered at? It was a chance remark of 
Arnold Bennett’s fifteen years ago that put the Americans 
themselves on the track of Theodore Dreiser. If England 
declines to put the Chicago poems of Carl Sandburg by 
the side of Whitman’s rhapsodies, so also do Sandburg’s 
own countrymen. The English reviewers were immensely 
appreciative of Sherwood Anderson’s short stories. If 
they decline to be moved by his later novels, will even 
Mr. Anderson’s most determined eulogists say that they are 
wrong? As for the American reviewers who, ever since the 
proscription of Jurgen by the Vigilance people, have been 
conspiring on behalf of James Branch Cabell, our American 
friends will note that their allies in this country are efficiently 
organised ; while, by the same token, the respect that is 
shown to Joseph Hergesheimer by the English Press and 
his success with our reading public make a phenomenon 
which will be interesting to the student of current literature 
ten years hence. The point to make here, I suggest, is 
not that American writers of talent are not recognised or 
welcomed in England ; but that, as is invariably the case, 
contemporary estimates of foreign writers are at least as 
capricious and inexplicable as contemporary judgments of 
the home product. 

I come now to the specific charge as to English academic 
resentment against any American who may undertake an 
important task in English literary history or biography. 
Let us take a few examples at random. Professor Harper’s 
Life of Wordsworth, with its discovery in regard to the 
poet’s French daughter, was generously received in England. 
Nowhere was Professor Wallace’s industrious search after 
Shakespeare documents more cordially encouraged than in 
London. The large measure of praise accorded to Professor 
Tinker for his work on Boswell has been a notable feature 
of the present literary year. Nor has any piece of corre- 
sponding research by an Englishman received more com- 
mendation than that bestowed upon the young American 
who discovered the circumstances of Christopher Marlowe’s 
death. And all these are illustrations of original work 
done in relation to great English men of letters. 

One recognises, needless to say, that a considerable 
portion of the exciting cause of the present debate, which 
is not a little acrimonious on the American side, is to be 
found in Amy Lowell and the Life of Keats. This was 
inevitable, because of Miss Lowell’s literary method and 
her challenging personality. A good many Americans, the 
two writers of the New Republic among them, seem resolved 
to make the book a test document—perhaps rather of 
international manners than of literary judgment. Well, 
the critical reader, if English, will almost certainly contend 
that Amy Lowell, while bringing together a wealth of 
valuable biographical material, was anything but happy 


in her method of presentation. Her expositions of 
c 
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Keats’s character and poetry: alike are sometimes not 
only wrong but aggressively wrong. And when the 
writers of the New Republic article speak of her “ artistic 
English,” one is impelled to retort that they are put out 
of court by their own use of the mother tongue: 

They (i.e., the English critics) are absurdly willing to snuff whatever 
emanates from the dusty ossifications of philological provenience. 
Are we asked to believe that professors of English who 
could write that sentence (it is one among several) are 
qualified to instruct Sir Edmund Gosse and Mr. F. L. Lucas 
on the subject of “artistic” English? But perhaps 
“artistic” English is not quite the same as what over 

here we call “good” English. 

Not for a moment would I deny that the American 
world of letters has a case against the English critics, 
academic and other. It undoubtedly has; but, in relation 
to the matters of current controversy, that case has not, 
in my opinion, been made out either by Mr. Mencken 
or by the writers of the article in the New Republic. 
One day, I hope, the American argument will be fairly 
stated by an English writer of acknowledged position. 
But, in the meantime, let me set down one particular 
fact of importance. No English journal can attempt to 
review American books on any considerable scale, for the 
simple reason that the flood of American publications is 
colossal in bulk and unmanageable in character. American 
publishing houses and university presses do not select. 
They pour out, continuously and inordinately. And, 
in consequence, the American writer of merit suffers 
neglect, for he has to be discovered and dug out of the 
mountain of rubbish. S. x. B. 


INFORMATION 
[ates has been a great spread of inquisitiveness 


lately. Cross-word puzzles, no doubt, are largely 

to blame. They sent the public to the dictionary, 
and hundreds of thousands of people, reading the dictionary 
for the first time, discovered that it was an extremely 
interesting book, packed with information from cover to 
cover, and never keeping long enough to one topic to weary 
the reader. Turning over its pages, the ordinary man was 
amazed by the extent of his ignorance. Hitherto, he had 
been content not to know that an abele was a white poplar- 
tree, and he had never paused to ask himself what an 
abiogenist was. Now, however, he discovered that he 
enjoyed learning about things of this kind and that the 
pursuit of knowledge could be as engrossing as a detective- 
story. It is true that the compiler of the book, like other 
popular authors, seemed at times to underrate the intelli- 
gence of his readers. It was no compliment for him to 
explain that an hour is “a period of sixty minutes” or 
that a hotel is “ a large and superior kind of inn for receiving 
travellers or paying guests.” Still, there are a great many 
readers who find their chief pleasure of reading in being told 
what they know already. As they read that to “ howl” 
means “ to yell or cry (like a wolf or dog); to utter a low and 
mournful sound ; to roar (as the wind),”’ they say to them- 
selves : “Ah, yes, [knew that,” and are established in a better 
opinion of their own cleverness. Unfortunately even a 
dictionary comes to an end, and, after a year’s work at cross- 
word puzzles, most people have got to know the dictionary 
by heart. There are still a few persons of slow intelligence 
plodding away over the names of fish that, I am sure, 
never lived—people to whom it is still news that madapollam 
is “‘ a kind of cotton cloth, originally made at Madapollam, 
a suburb of Narsapur, in Mysore, India.”” But to most of 
the inhabitants of these islands the dictionary has long 
since surrendered its last secret. We know it as we know 
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*“*The boy stood on the burning deck ” and “ The Village 





Blacksmith ” till we have ceased to respond to its excite. 
ments; and it is now rare to meet anyone over the age 
of fourteen who could not quote the New Ozford Dictionary 
from beginning to end almost without a mistake. The rage 
for knowledge did not cease, however, with the conquest 
of the dictionary. It grew, indeed, like a drunkard’s 
thirst, and men turned with joy from the dictionary to the 
encyclopedia. It was to satisfy this new craving that 
the daily papers began to publish those lists of questions— 
such as “* What is the capital of England ? ”, ““ Where does 
tea come from ?”, “ Who discovered America ?”—oyer 
which so many householders are racking their brains just 
now at the breakfast-table. 

I confess I share the general incapacity to abstain from 
reading these questions. I should probably not read them 
if the papers published the answers in the same day’s issue 
as the questions. But a question left without an answer 
for twenty-four hours is a challenge to us. It sharpens 
our curiosity and summons us to action. Who, for instance, 
could resist puzzling over such a question as appeared in 
the Daily News on Saturday—‘* Who make a delicacy of 
bad shrimps?” Never before reading that question had 
I given a thought to bad shrimps. You could not, I am 
sure, have found a man who was less interested in bad 
shrimps between Achill Island and the Ural Mountains, 
They were never one of my subjects, and, if you 
had offered to lend me a book about them, I should have 
politely refused it. Yet no sooner did I see the question 
staring answerless at me from a newspaper than I became 
interested, absorbed. If I had met you in the street, 
I should have examined you on the topic. Not, perhaps, 
that I cared more about bad shrimps than I had cared 
before, but that I cared about knowing the answer to a 
question to which not more than a small handful of the 
human race could possibly know the answer. Did twelve 
men in England know it? I doubt it. It may, for all 
I know, be buried away in some corner of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, but, if it is, it is on a page that I have never 
read. I looked up “shrimp” in the dictionary, but the 
definition threw no light on the matter. It said merely, 
‘**a well-known small crustacean ; an undersized person,” 
and stopped just where it might have begun to be interesting. 
I hunted through my memory for some scrap of information 
about shrimps, but there was nothing there except the fact 
that I had possessed a shrimp-net as a child, and that, 
a good many years later, I heard an eccentric nursemaid 
speaking very ill of me for having given her shrimps to 
the cat. The cat had been demanding food, and, on going to 
the larder, I discovered a dish of shrimps which, though 
I did not realise it, belonged to the nursemaid and were 
being preserved by her as a supper delicacy to await her 
return from her evening out. They looked much more 
appropriate food for a cat than for a human being, though 
the cat unfortunately did not think so, but left them 
uneaten on the dish on the kitchen floor and mewed for 
something else. The door of the room in which I was 
sitting was open when the nursemaid returned and, singing 
from sheer joy of being alive and about to eat shrimps, 
went to the larder for her precious dish. I guessed that 
there was something wrong when she suddenly stopped 
singing and gave a loud gasp. The sound of her footialls, 
as she stalked into the kitchen to pursue inquiries, W& 
one of those sounds that make quiet men feel apprehensive. 
Then, as soon as she caught sight of the dish of shrimps 
on the floor, she gasped again, and I felt my spine beginning 
to tingle. “ ’Ere,” she addressed the walls of the room 12 
a voice that was obviously meant for me to overhear ; 
“ *90’s been giving my s’rimps to the cat ?”” She paused for 
a moment, and in the silence you could have heard a pit 
drop; at least, I am sure, you could have heard my heart 
beating. Then, gathering all the hatred and_ bitterness 
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ifafrustrated shrimp-eater into a single word, she exclaimed : 
«gguce!” or, rather, “ Sorss!” Some people have been 
wntending lately that the Cockney never inserts this 
«p” sound before an “s ” sound, as is generally believed, 
wt, if ever a human being said “ Sorss!” instead of 
“Sauce!” the nursemaid did. The word is to me unfor- 

ble. Neverhave I felt such a longing to be able to hide 
nyself in a thimble or to creep into a mousehole as when 
theard it from the nursemaid’s lips. I never had any 
neat liking for shrimps, but I have liked them less than ever 
ace that hour. And now, as a result of a chance question 
in a newspaper, my mind has become suddenly full of 
them, and I have positively enjoyed learning the fact that 
the Chinese like bad shrimps, and that a Chinese condiment 
shich is made of putrid shrimps is called ‘‘balachong.” 
itisa fact which, I am confident, will linger in the memory. 
It is the thoroughly useless facts that are the easiest to 
remember. 

Now that the quest of facts has begun, I find myself 
aming every morning as many new things as a child 
arns in the course of a day at school. I have learned, 
for instance, that guttapercha (Malay word, “ guttah,” 
gm; “percha,”’ the tree producing it) is “ the solidified 
juice of various trees in the Malayan Islands.” I feel 
that I ought to have known this before, but, though 
knew vaguely that guttapercha came from some kind of 
tre, I could not have told you that it was “ solidified 
juice.” Then there is mulligatawny. Mulligatawny soup, 
ss you probably know, is “a highly flavoured East Indian 
aury soup.”” But what you did not know till you read 
lst Saturday’s paper is that ‘“‘ mulligatawny’ comes 
fom a Tamil word, meaning ‘ pepper water.’” Is your 
life any the richer as a result of this knowledge ? I cannot 
tell. All I know is that facts of this kind satisfy a craving 
for information that never leaves us at peace from the first 
day on which we are able to speak. For a time, while 
we are at school, we try to hold the craving in check and 
idle over our books as if it did not matter what is the 
ablative of ““mensa”’ or who won the Battle of Marathon. 
We refuse to be inquisitive because our schoolmasters 
make it clear that they wish us to be inquisitive. Perhaps, 
ifthey forbade us under dreadful threats to make any attempt 
to discover the ablative of ‘“*‘ mensa,’’ we should come away 
fom school with a sounder knowledge of Latin. I am 
sure that the questions that the schoolmasters asked us 
were just as interesting as ‘“‘ Where did the damson come 
fom ?””, “ When were goloshes used in warfare?” and all 
those fascinating questions that greet us in the morning 
lewspapers. But we were sullen and stiff-necked rebels 
against a despotism, and were even foolish enough to 
believe that the inquisitiveness to which we were invited 
was not a pleasure but a duty. Hence, I think the 
newspapers are performing a public service in taking 


up our education where the schoolmasters left it and 
appealing to our great natural talent for curiosity. Dinner- 


table conversation should improve as a consequence. 
Even the most tongue-tied man will now have something 
Yo talk about. He can always ask his neighbour, ‘‘ Who 
make a delicacy of bad shrimps?” or “* When were goloshes 
wed in warfare?” A year ago, one would have been 
ked on as a highbrow if one had asked such questions 
a these at a dinner-party. But the new Press campaign 
for educating us will, I am'sure, end by making the highbrow 
who can ask or answer them a cherished and favourite 
guest, v. ¥ 


THE MINER’S HEALTH 


T needed but a fortnight, as locum tenens for a sick 
friend, in a mining village in Northumberland, 
twenty-four years ago, to teach me that the work 

of the coal-miner is not really fit for mankind. We were 

tot “meant” to dig for our bread as the miner does ; 





the curse of Adam was not so accursed as this. Doubt- 
less we were meant to dig for our bread, in the sweat of our 
brow, but in the open air and sunlight, with the soil from 
which we have sprung under our feet, not above our living 
graves. 

Yet we cannot do without the miner; and we can only 
be happy if he is happy too. His arduous, unnatural, 
indispensable work, upon which we all depend, can never 
be made pleasurable. We cannot conceive any means 
whereby its conditions may be so ameliorated that he 
would be miserable to give it up—as one would be miserable 
never again to write for Tae New SratTesMan. The ideal 
of human occupation, in which to work and to play are 
one, as in the case of some fortunate few of us—of whom 
scarcely any realise how rare and how fortunate is their lot— 
is unattainable for the miner. The man has to leave the 
air and the light, everything that makes life worth living, 
and break his back in subterranean twilight at the most 
exhausting and unexhilarating muscular toil. The thing 
is fundamentally monstrous, but until science can harness 
the atom, and so forth, it is necessary. This article is not 
written in order to deify the miner, nor to add to the stock 
of contemporary “ sob-stuff.” I hate most of the miner’s 
amusements and deplore his drunkenness statistics and 
the infant mortality in his villages, but no-one has the right 
to upbraid him who has not to earn his living by the same 
or similar work. This article is written in order to argue 
that the principles and practice of industrial hygiene are 
nowhere more applicable and necessary than in the coal- 
mines. Do we—whoever we in this connection may properly 
be—do we do our duty to the miner in this regard? His 
work is dangerous and unhealthy for him, but vital for us : 
is it made as nearly safe and as nearly healthy as work so 
infernal may be? 

Certainly we have done much more than nothing. The 
problem is one for the co-operation of many sciences. 
Chemistry has perhaps almost “ done its bit,” as we used 
to say. The Davy-Faraday Laboratory of the Royal 
Institution, and its museum, will show us the lamps made 
by Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday’s teacher, wherein the 
temperature of a flame is so reduced by a piece of wire 
gauze that it cannot pass this seeming-futile barrier. The 
miner could observe the combustion of the deadly “ fire- 
damp” within the gauze cylinder and make for safety, 
whereas previously an explosion which destroyed him 
would come without warning. That invention was followed 
by many others, and the mines are lit in better fashion 
nowadays than even Davy, or his still greater pupil, could 
have imagined. 

Are they, then, lit as well as they should be? Certainly 
not. There isa disease called nystagmus or, often, “‘ miner’s 
nystagmus,” for it is practically unknown except in miners. 
In Elinburgh at the end of the last century one saw it 
every day in the out-patient department. The eyeballs 
are no longer under their owner’s control, but are the 
victims of a jerky, involuntary and distressing movement, 
mostly in_ side-to-side spasmodic vibration—‘ coarse 
tremor,” I think we used to call it. Learned theses galore 
have been written upon the subject, and many clinical 
lectures delivered, to some of which I duly listened. Quite 
recently an official committee was appointed to study the 
subject. If I were not writing far away from my reference 
library I should, of course, quote the number and date 
of the report, which like all such, is obtainable from H.M. 
Stationery Office, Kingsway. It probably costs about 
twopence, and certainly it has not been read as it deserves. 
Unless my memory seriously betrays me, the unanimous 
conclusion of the highly expert authorities who served 
upon the Committee was that the principal reason why the 
miner suffers from nystagmus is the bad lighting under 


which he does his work. The Committee did not discover 
C2 
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an ultra-microscopic parasite, nor yet a subtle auto- 
intoxication, nor a subterranean subconscious subvariety of 
“* complex,” involving involuntary tremor due to imperfect 
inhibition of the reflex activity of the nervous ganglia in 
the mid-brain or Pons Varolii, whence spring the oculo- 
motor muscles. No, nothing so interesting as that. The 
Committee simply found that the miner gets nystagmus 
because he has not enough light at his work. And why 
has he not enough light at his work? Because the men 
who own and run our coal mines do not provide it. I 
suggest that this is but one of very many instances in 
support of my present argument that, whatever else is 
necessary, it is also necessary that we should do all that we 
can—or, say, an appreciable fraction of what is done as a 
matter of course in the United States—for those highly 
interdependent and correlated national requirements, the 
health and consequent efficiency, happiness and content 
of the coal miner. 

For many years there has been discussion regarding the 
possibility of providing baths at the pithead, for the miner’s 
convenience, and no less for that of his wife and children. 
Doubtless only very few of my readers have the least idea 
of what housing conditions are in our mining villages. 
Never shall I forget what they were in one, a dozen miles 
from Newcastle, in 1901, nor the impression they made upon 
a youngster who had never done any medical practice 
except in a noble and perfectly equipped hospital—or at 
worst with its resources at his back only a few yards away. 
This is not the place in which to give the reader my recol- 
lections of obstetrics under those conditions, nor of dentistry, 
nor of psychiatry, for instance: but let it be plainly said 
that, so long as these housing conditions remain unimproved, 
the only chance for cleanliness is in the pithead or some 
other organised and communal system of bathing. 

Whilst these baths at the pithead are being equipped, 
let us complete them by means which will go far to compen- 
sate the miner for his deprivation of sunlight. Elsewhere 
I have suggested that all night workers should receive 
regular artificial light baths as part of their hygiene, just 
as they receive food and air and water. The miner is, in 
large measure, a night-worker for the purposes of this 
argument. When he returns to the world of light and life 
from his Hades, he cannot be expected to look at all like 
Persephone in Leighton’s familiar picture in the Gallery 
at Leeds. His clothes and skin and hair and throat and 
eyes are invaded by coal dust, which can be removed by 
proper means ; as are his lungs, whence not even his migra- 
tory leucocytes and the swift upward moving cilia in his 
bronchi can effectively expel them. He should be bathed, 
as more fortunate and less useful persons expect to be 
bathed after polo; and with immeasurably better title, 
ethical, political and dermatological. And then he should 
have an artificial light bath. Whether it should be every 
day or twice a week ; how long it should last ; who should 
supervise it; what are the relative advantages of the 
quartz lamp, with mercury vapour in a vacuum, or gas 
filled, or with a filament of tungsten; and of the open are, 
long or short, with carbon or iron or tungsten electrodes ; 
what number of men should be bathed at one time; what 
the comparative costs would be, and so on and so on— 
these are questions which, with a little intelligence and good 
will, and the authoritative guidance of our official Committee 
on Light, could very soon and satisfactorily be answered. 

In this brief article, I have purposely confined myself to 
two points by way of illustration—enough visible light on 
the miner’s work and enough light, notably ultra-violet, 
on his back after his work (or before it, if, as may well be, 
that is found more effective). But the argument is much 
more general. It is that the survival of our coal-mining 
industry (and not only of that) must depend in part upon 
the health, efficiency and content of the workers. If the 
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term “ scientific management ” be printed here, it may 
possibly damn the whole article in many readers’ eyes ; ag 
indeed it should if scientific management were to mean 
only the more thoroughly efficient exploitation of the wor. 
ker, as a skilled engineer exploits the efficiency of a lifeless 
and non-sentient machine. Let us here explicitly repudiate 
such abuses of science, and even of its great name, Byt 
let us also ask whether some of the taxpayers’ money, now 
being given to the mining industry, perhaps in aid of 
profits or of wages, might not properly be used in applying 
the resources of science to the physiological and psycholo. 
gical safety of the miner, as Davy devoted them to his 
physical safety. ‘“‘ Would it pay?” asks some fool who 
because he has a legal claim upon the mines, asks us to 
remember the interests of capital, as if caput did not mean 
head, and a head without a cerebrum were anything but an 
empty and ghastly death’s head, fit only for the dissecting. 
room or the grave. Lens. 


Correspondence 
ON A MARSHLAND FARM 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMaAn. 

Srr,—I was much interested in “S. L. B.'s” observations, 
on sea-flat reclamation, in his article of August 8th, “On a 
Marshland Farm,” and hope you will allow me to call his attention 
and that of your readers to certain successful reclamation 
schemes which are now being carried out in Schleswig Holstein, 
the working of which would well repay an inspection by con- 
petent visitors. 

A glance at the map shows a wide coastal band of marshy 
flats stretching from the mouth of the Elbe to the south of 
Denmark. The reclamation of these saltings, which are com- 
posed of dark, clammy and tenacious marsh-soil, and lie 
outside the sea walls, is part of the main policy of the Prussian 
State-Domains Administration Board. 

The present grants made by the German Government affect 
only a small section of the flats in question. Of these moneys 
900,000 marks are earmarked for the financing of the dyke- 
building necessary to the raising of the tidally submerged 
ground beneath the Bay of Friedrichskoog in the district of 
Siider-Dithmarschen: a matter of 4,000 hectares (about 
10,000 acres) of land which is useless at present and will be 
so for some time after the completion of these preliminary 
works, for time is required for the ripening of the soil after 
it has been reclaimed from the sea and drained. Similarly 
reclaimed areas, more or less drained, seasoned and ripe, extend 
for several hundred kilometres along the coasts bordering 
the mouth of the Eider and the wide Bay of Husum. As is 
well known, the so-called “ Halligen ”’ islands (some of which 
are partially submerged, and others entirely so), lying at a 
greater or less distance from the estuary banks, are already 
surrounded by large areas of sea-soil under reclamation, i-., 
in process of being artificially heightened by the use of long 
lines of ramified wattle fences, stakes, palings, ete., which 
form breakwaters and grip and retain the masses of slimy 
earth, seaweed, seashells and general flotsam and jetsam 
brought in by the tide. There is a reasonable prospect that 
these islands, thus bound to the already reclaimed seaflats 
of the mainland, will shortly form a series of new and valuable 
peninsulas. 

“S. L. B.,” in writing of the future reclamation of the sea- 
marshes and flats of Essex and its contiguous eastern shores, 
expresses his fear that it might be hard to find the expert 
guidance necessary to this work. In view of the great public 
works connected with rivers carried out by English engineers 
(we think specially of the Nile and Indus), it is difficult to 
believe in the justification of this apprehension, which is based 
only on the fact that the greater part of the east coast reclama- 
tions were originally carried out by the Dutch. At present, 
however, as we have seen, the Dutch are not the only experts 
in marsh reclamation. : ; 

Would it not be possible to entrust the direction of this very 
desirable work to the highly experienced experts trained in 
the reclamation of the low lying North Sea “ saltings,” whose 
wages could be paid by the German Government under the 
existing arrangement for reparations in kind ? 4 

Naturally such specialised English labour as could be foun 
would be used, and, of course, all unskilled labour would be 
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al, Thousands of the local unemployed could be put 
on to the job, their doles being paid to contractors in the form 
of a subsidy—a scheme successfully worked in Germany under 
the title of “ Productive unemployment relief.” The experts 
sod foremen employed would be Nether Saxons, quiet, hard 
yorking men, temperamentally closely akin to their cousins 
on the other side of the water, with whom they would get 
on excellently. I cannot think of a form of reparation work 
ghich would interfere less with the legitimate interests of 
British industry, or of one which could be more acceptable 
to Germany than the temporary exportation of some of her 
highly trained expert knowledge. The best way of financing 
ach an enterprise would be what is called in German a gemi- 
ghtwirtschaftliche Gesellschaft—that is, a limited company 
of which the majority of shares is subscribed by the State, 
the counties and the adjoining boroughs, and the minority 
iw private persons interested in the subsequent acquisition 
of the land destined to be brought into existence, which, on 
the completion of the work, would be offered to them at a 

erence price, their shares or bonds being accepted in 

ment for the lots purchased. Of course, the whole cost 
of the reclamation scheme could eventually be charged against 
the German reparations account. But as the maximum of 
these payments is fixed, and earmarked for the alleviation of 
the burden borne by the British taxpayer, this course would 
probably not meet with the approval of the Treasury. 

May I suggest, Sir, that it would be extremely desirable, 
if you would extend the hospitality of your columns to experts 
conversant with local conditions who see practical difficulties 
in the way of realisation of this scheme, and are prepared to 
advance reasoned alternative plans ?—-Yours, etc., 

RoBeErT EISLER, 
Fellow of the Austrian Historical 
Institute at the University of Vienna. 
Feldafing, Bavaria. 
August 27th. 


TOLSTOY ON 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


§m,—I am grateful to “* Affable Hawk ” for drawing attention 
toa book I hold in great regard, namely, What Then Must 
We Do? and I should hardly venture to pit my understanding 
of Tolstoy’s view of art against your critic’s were it not that 
[had the advantage of discussing What is Art? with Tolstoy, 
both while he was writing it and afterwards, and received 
explanations from him. 

His definition of art is by now, I think, pretty generally 
accepted ; but the second step in his thesis still proves a 
stumbling block to many. Let me quote “* Affable Hawk ” : 
“It is, however, necessary to distinguish clearly, says Mr. 
Maude, expounding Tolstoy, between the form of a work of 
art and the subject-matter, that is to say, the feeling conveyed. 
‘As to the form, the stronger the infection, that is, the more 
completely and the more widely the artist’s feeling is conveyed 
to others—the better is the art.’ Now in that sentence lies 
the fallacy. . . . The wideness of the appeal has nothing what- 
ever to do with the strength of the infection in particular cases, 
which may depend on entirely different qualities. As often 
it depends on the treatment as on the subject-matter.” 

That there is a fallacy somewhere is evident—but is it 
Tostoy’s? Tolstoy says: let us distinguish between form 
ind feeling, taking each separately (he puts them into separate 
chapters to keep them apart till the reader has understood 
what he is saying about each of them). He proceeds to remark 
that, “As to the form, the stronger the infection the better 
the art.” “ Affable Hawk” thinks this is wrong because 
4s often it depends on treatment as on subject-matter.” 
But the treatment is the form, and, in Tolstoy's phraseology, 
the subject-matter is the feeling—and is what he asks us to 
exclude from consideration till the effect of the form has been 
‘onsidered Separately. It is the perfection of form that makes 
‘work infectious, and “ infection is a sure sign of art, and the 


_ of infectiousness is the sole measure of excellence in 
art. 


ART 


Tolstoy never dreamed of asserting that popularity or * wide- 
+ taal (to use * Affable Hawk's * phrase) was a sign 
vay flag cou a convert anything into a work of art. rhe 

~ » SO preposterous that he never even referred to it, knowing 
{uite well that there are emotions lying so near the surface of 
md mind and so readily evoked, that it needs little or no 

secure popularity, for instance, for an ultra-patriotic 
bod cow Bottomley’s recruiting orations. What Tolstoy 
ny <a vm = reasonable than that. He says, * infection 
ewe sign o art, and the degree of infection is the sole 
te of excellence in art.’ The imaginary instance devised 





by “ Affable Hawk,” of the “ finest poem in the world . . . 
fully comprehensible only to ten people,” will serve to illus- 
trate Tolstoy’s thesis. Obviously there may be a feeling so 
new and that runs so contrary to our grain, that only by supreme 
perfection of form could a work of art make it at all infectious. 
But Tolstoy would say, if in face of these same difficulties 
another poet succeeded in conveying those same feelings 
equally well to twenty people instead of only to ten, he would 
have achieved a still greater work of art. 

Whether Tolstoy’s view be right or wrong, it is certainly 
neither absurd not incomprehensible, and it bears no resemblance 
to the ridiculous proposition that ** the wideness of the appeal 
— subject-matter” can serve as any indication of great 
art. 

Why, again, does “ Affable Hawk” speak of Tolstoy as 
rating “* Uncle Tom's Cabin above his own works”? Tolstoy’s 
only reference to that American novel consists in his inclusion 
of it in a list of works he mentions in the chapter on what is 
** good in subject-matter.” He claimed as much for the subject- 
matter of at least two of his own stories, and nowhere does 
he suggest that he considered Mrs. Stowe’s work comparable 
to his own in relation to form (which is the essence of art). 

Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli, the fate of books 
depends on their readers’ heads, and the fate of Tolstoy's 
great work on art is indeed a strange one. It has taken a 
quarter of a century for his definition of art to become generally 
accepted ; it may take many more years to get sana to see 
that the second step in his argument is equally clear and intelli- 
gible. When that is grasped, his third proposition—that for 
good or evil, art is enormously important because the feelings 
it makes prevalent affect man’s whole life from the lullaby 
at his cradle to the chant at his grave—will be readily accepted. 
But I doubt whether even then his work will receive due recog- 
nition, for each of the three steps of his thesis, once it has been 
understood, will appear such an obvious truism, that it will 
be said that we could not have overlooked it even if he had never 
written a word on the subject.—Yours, etc., 

AYLMER MAvupDe. 


Miscellany 


ON RASSELAS 


HE other day I saw, I held in my hands, a 
first edition of Rasselas. I bowed down and 
adored. 

I had known the book in every form all the days of 
my life, for those from whom I come have worshipped 
it before me and have possessed it I suppose, in one 
edition and another, all those years since first it came 
from the press. They must have had the first edition 
in their time, but it has not come down to me. 

I do not agree with those who pretend that first 
editions are a vanity. Great wealth will divert them 
from their proper function and place, as it will divert 
anything in these days. It will add something precious, 
ridiculous, and vain to the idea of first editions as it 
will add folly and pretence and false luxury over so 
admirable a thing as the sailing of a boat, or hunting. 

But the first edition of a great book is a thing to be 
revered. It carries with it (1 know not why) something 
of immediate contact with the author, and of the air 
in which it was written. Anyone who has been brought 
up on the first edition of a great work will never feel 
the same when he reads it in another form. As a 
child I read The Rose and the Ring in the first 
edition, which our family had had from Thackeray, 
and I cannot feel the same of any other. I learned 
my Dasent’s Tales of the Norse in a first edition, 
and all others seem to me degraded. I read my 
Masterman Ready in a first edition, and when I gave 
it to my own children I was at pains to get hold 
of a similar copy. I could not bear that they should 
feast upon that admirable story without the proper 
furniture of the good square English type, the solid 
rag paper, and the charming woodcuts, which all went 
together in my mind with the tale told, and without 
which the old sailor was not himself. 

But*to go back to Rasselas—every man ought to 
read Rassclas, and every wise man will read it half-a- 
dozen times in his life. Indeed, a man would do well 
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to read it once a year at least; for never was wisdom 
better put, or more enduringly; and if it be true 
that the test of a book is the mood in which we lay it 
down, then this book must have as high marks as 
anything ever written in English and, therefore, the 
highest marks of anything ever written in the world. 

It came out a few days before Candide, and men 
customarily contrast the one against the other; giving, 
of course, by far the higher place to Voltaire. But 
here, in my judgment, they err; for I will stoutly main- 
tain the commonplace that a work of art is not to be 
judged wholly nor even generally by its effect as a work 
of art, but is rather to be judged by its whole social 
effect upon man, If it be a piece of writing, and that 
writing fiction, and that fiction fabular, then one great 
part of our praise must attach to the attraction of 
the fiction, the fable, the style. But these are not all. 
There is also the prime question whether the book be 
noble or ignoble, moral or immoral, whether it does 
us good or harm; and our most general judgment 
must depend upon the old test imposed upon us by the 
ancients, the mood in which we lay it down. 

Now a man laying down Candide is in a mood of 
delight in its wit and of satisfaction with its style— 
polished jade. He may even obtain some moral 
advantage from the ridicule of much that is worthy 
of ridicule But, upon the whole, he will have found 
good things to be so much hated by the author and the 
best things to be so poisonously attacked, that either 
his mood will have something of bitterness and disgust, 
or, if he takes satisfaction in this attack on decency 
and good, it will be because his mind was already 
tainted before he took up the volume. No good man 
is the better for having read Candide, but every man 
is the better for having read Rasselas. 

I will even confess (but this I know to be personal 
and not generally defensible) that I am much better 
fed by the style of Johnson than by the style of Voltaire. 
The one is like the blows of a hammer chiselling out a 
marble statue of great perfection, but the other is like 
the rhythmical swell of deep water; and I prefer 
that movement; it suits me better. Moreover, while 
Voltaire is lapidary and will pack a sentence tight 
with meaning leaving it still quite clear, Johnson 
nearly always, and especially in Rassclas, puts all 
there is to say of a considered judgment—and a true 
one—into the antithetical form, than which no better 
medium has ever been discovered for condensing 
and preserving a conclusion. Voltaire’s economy is 
like a sphere: the maximum content for its surface. 
Johnson's is like strong soup: a concentration of 
nourishment : 

**Some are the slaves of servants whom they have trusted 
with their affairs. Some are kept in continual anxiety by 
the caprice of rich relations, whom they cannot please and 
dare not offend. Some husbands are imperious, and some 
wives perverse ; and, as it is always more easy to do evil 
than good, though the wisdom or virtue of one can very 
rarely make many happy, the folly or vice of one may often 
make many miserable.” 

“If such be the general effect of marriages,” said the prince, 
‘I shall, for the future, think it dangerous to connect my 
interest with that of another, lest I should be unhappy by 
my partner’s fault.” 

“I have met,’ said the princess, “with many who live 
single for that reason; but I never found that their prudence 
ought to raise envy. They dream away their time without 
friendship, without fondness, and are driven to rid themselves 
of the day for which they have no use, by childish amusements, 
or vicious delights. They act as beings under the constant 
sense of some known inferiority, that fills their minds with 


rancour, and their tongues with censure. They are peevish 
at home, and malevolent abroad; and, as the outlaws of 


human nature, make it their business and their pleasure to 
disturb that society which debars them from its privileges. 
To live without feeling or exciting sympathy, to be fortunate 
without adding to the felicity of others, or afflicted, without 
tasting the balm of pity, is a state more gloomy than solitude ; 
it is not retreat, but exclusion from mankind. Marriage 
has many pains, but celibacy has no pleasures.” 








I would maintain upon this long extract (and | 
could pick you out a dozen as good in the short work 
that it has these four qualities—What it says is (1) try. 
(2) important, (3) of good moral effect, and (4) packed 

There are some men who think that concision jg 
matter of short sentences and short words. It js not 
so. Concision is a matter of giving what you have to 
give in the least compass compatible with lucidity. 
and Johnson pulls it off. ‘4 

There are whole stacks of novels giving one criticism 
and another of marriage; half of them strained jp 
epigram, and not one of them clamping down the 
truth in its frame as it is done here in Rasselas, 

I am glad to say that Johnson was well paid fo 
Rasselas. And I am also glad to say that he took 
very little trouble over it. I am a humble colleague 
of that great man, being myself a hack writer, and 
I know how much any of my brothers in slavery js 
to be congratulated upon good payment for an easy job, 

He promised to write it in five days; he did write it 
in under seven. He used only a few of the later hous 
of each day at the task, and he was paid what would 
correspond to about £400 to-day ; that is, he was paid 
a sum which would keep a man in a very quiet middle. 
class way fora year. He was paid one hundred pounds; 
and one hundred pounds in the middle of the eighteenth 
century would do that, just as four hundred pounds 
will barely do it to-day. He had even better luck, 
for though he sold his copyright (which is always 
a mistake—but I do not know how the laws stood in 
that time; they are still offensively unjust to the sons 
of Apollo) his bookseller vountarily gave him I believe 
another £25 when he saw the thing selling. That has 
never happened to me. I sold a book once out and 
out for a tiny sum in my youth. It has gone through 
thirteen editions and I have seen none of that further 
money it has earned. But, after all, if you sell a thing 
you sell it, and you have no right to complain. 

So much for Rasselas; or, rather, so little. It is 
a book round about which a man might write fo 
ever; solid stuff; beef; good roast beef with Yorkshire 
pudding; real roast beef, not your modern baked 
stuff, but beef roasted from a jack in front of a great 
coal fire. H. BE .oc. 


Drama 


HORATIO’S HAMLET 


ICTURE the Queen’s Hall packed with excited 
Pp people, on the occasion of Sir Henry Woods 
conducting Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, whet 

gossip had it that he was to startle us with a new reading 
Most of us smiled good-humouredly at the absurd sug 
gestion that Sir Henry had blue pencilled the score, ane 
laughed outright at the wild notion that——but waits 
moment. When the instrumentalists appeared dressed ! 
‘* plus fours” and check caps we gasped; and we gaspe 
again as the famous conductor, in similar attire, followes 
them, familiar only by his buttonhole. We recoverté, 
however, and applauded when he bowed. And as the Don 
Giovanni Overture began, we forgot the costumes, forga’’ 
Sir Henry, and listened to Mozart. ‘“* Is this all the goss 
meant?” we murmured, and, as the orchestra tune? 
up for the symphony, settled down to enjoy it. But 
after a few bars there was a much greater gasp. ov 
Henry had transposed the C minor symphony into the maj 
key! Men rose from their seats open-mouthed in a protes 


from which dismay had taken all sound of voice. Pre 
a =e , 7 yf 

menaders felt weakly for the floor. Sir Henry ari 
: . 


! 

and began to take the slow movement at a gallop! 
: : : D 

someone broke the spell with an hysterical giggle, a” 
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we left the building as one man. But for our love of the dull ass will not mend his pace with beating.” Besides, 


conductor, we should have murdered him. 

This imaginary picture seems a fair parallel to what 
occurred at the Kingsway Theatre the other evening, 
except that most of us applauded the innovation. But 
musi¢c-lovers are proud of their composers, and even read 
and listen to their works. Hamlet is a great word-symphony, 
in the minor key, full of mystery and troubled depths, 
full of terror, strange, haunting melodies, and exquisite 
moments of lyrical beauty. Sir Barry Jackson, and his 
producer, “with wicked wit and gifts,” have transformed 
Hamlet into the major key, and changed the witty, 
melancholy, thoughtful and imaginative Prince of Denmark 
into Horatio, the honest, the middle-class, the mediocre. 
By very ingenious cutting and casting; by a uniformly 
express speed which eliminates all poetry and glamour 
from the verse; by contemporary costumes and modern 
naturalistic acting ; above all, by the selection for the name- 
part of a bright, brisk young actor with a talent for speaking 
his lines quickly, cleanly, but with only their more super- 
ficial meaning well-expressed, the play has been turned into 
a sprightly modern piece, a trifle melodramatic, but never 
for an instant boring, and never for one moment profound. 
Mr. Johnston has been made to take even the soliloquies 
at such a pace that if he had (though he cannot yet be 
expected to have) the depth and power, and technical 
resource to express the depth and power, necessary for 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, he would have been unable to do 
himself justice. No man could sound the thousand- 
manualed organ of Shakespeare’s verse at such speed. 
His costume, after a moment, does not matter so much ; 
it is the change of key and tempo that is important. 

This destruction of values, Sir Barry tells us, has been 
done in order to induce “‘ the man in the street’ to see 
Hamlet; and it has been carried out with such skilful, 
with such dreadful consistency, that I doubt not that this 
purpose will be effected. Indeed, though it should receive 
“the censure of the which one,” it should surely please 
“a whole theatre of others” well enough, since there is 
nothing in this production that is not dreamt of in Horatio’s 
philosophy. Wisely, if a trifle obviously, it has been said, 
that if Horatio had been the Prince of Denmark there would 
have been no tragedy. ‘‘ True,” Shakespeare might say, 
“but I happened to be more interested in Hamlet’s than 
in Horatio’s character. If you would prefer it, one day 
I'll write a play around Horatio. Till then, absent thee 
from felicity awhile, and try to appreciate this study of a 
more uncommon and less comprehensible personality.” 
“But,” Sir Barry would answer, “‘ our Horatios do not 
care for poetry or profundity, but they'll enjoy your play 
the way I shall produce it.” “ Very well,” Shakespeare 
might finally reply, ‘“‘do as you wish. But do not flatter 
Horatio that he is comprehending Hamlet’s philosophy 
while he keeps within the boundaries of his own. But 
why not expunge the poetic conceits and rewrite the play 
in prose? After all, when my Ghost says: ‘ The glow- 
worm shows the matin to be near, And ‘gins to pale his 
uneffectual fire, this is only poetry for ‘It’s sun-rise.’ 
And poetry is so out of place in a prose production.” 
“I dare not do that,” Sir Barry would answer, “ but I 
will endeavour to conceal the poetry as far as possible.” 

Sir Barry tells us in his programme note that “ the 
sublime unnaturalness of blank verse ” (is good blank verse 
really more unnatural than the apparently natural dialogue 
of a modern dramatist ?) and the costumes and conventions 
of the average Shakespearian production “ interpose a 
veil between the man in the street and the author's 
intention ”; and that he therefore goes away as he came 

with a feeling of almost superstitious awe, but no under- 
standing that he has been witnessing a real conflict of 
credible human beings.” But though this be so, “ your 


the dullness of the average Shakespearian production is 
due to no inherent fault in the costumes and romantic 
convention. When, as is too often the case, such per- 
formances are tedious, it is because the acting and produc- 
tion are bad. I have seen many a vivid Shakespearian 
production in conventional costume at Sir Barry’s Birming- 
ham theatre; and it is hard to understand how he can 
believe that by this transformation of Shakespeare’s 
masterpiece he is conveying to the man in the street the 
author’s intentions, “ hitherto veiled and obscured from 
him.” This is the play our greatest dramatist brooded 
over for years, and into which he put all he knew. His 
Hamlet is not a credible, that is, an ordinary human being. 
He is a man; but he is also Man questioning the Universe. 
He is a superman, a mysterious figure larger than life, 
full of sound and fury, and signifying so much more than 
can be dreamt of in Horatio’s philosophy. This Kingsway 
Hamlet certainly may interest our Horatios; but you do 
not enlarge their appreciation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
by bringing him down to their own level. You merely 
prove the vitality of a masterpiece that can successfully 
survive such an operation. But it may be pointed out 
that whenever Shakespeare wanted to reach “ the ears of 
the groundlings” he contemptuously placed the titbits 
in the masterpiece itself, or wrote a special play (too 
many plays!) for the purpose. I think the author would 
smile a little disdainfully at the notion that the groundlings, 
whose intellectual capacities he, as a great artist, could 
gauge so exactly, should be flattered into believing they 
appreciated his masterpiece by the ingenious trick of turning 
the Prince into an Horatio, underlining the action, and 
sacrificing the poetry and profundity. 

However, we must appreciate the skill with which the 
operation of stripping the living flesh from the bones has 
been performed. The skeleton, see, is well made, 
and walks with an intriguing ease. Naturally, there is a 
lapse or two. In a scene usually “cut,” reference is made 
to pirates. This is an anachronism to be deleted, for 
in a modern setting it suggests to us the non-combine buses. 
The “star” performance, Mr. Davenport's Polonius, 
may be too clever for our Horatios, who would probably 
prefer the usual tedious clown instead of what is possibly 
the best Polonius in stage history. Again, he might prefer 
the conventional “heavy villain’ to the correct but 
unusually subtle villainy of Mr. Vosper’s King. For the 
rest, he would enjoy every other performance. “ Churdles 
Ash,” from “* The Farmer’s Wife,” with a Cockney instead 
of a Devon accent, proved an agreeable gravedigger; and 
Mr. Hardwicke made every possible point despite the 
handicap of an absurdly refined companion. I should like 
to add that it hardly seems worth while to chop a well- 
known couplet in half, like a worm, and give us one part and 
leave the other wriggling in our memory. Why give us 
‘** How absolute the knave is,” and omit “‘ we must speak 
by the card, or equivocation will undo us’? 

To conclude. I recommend every reader to see this 
production. I promise he will not be bored. Personally, 
I can reconcile myself to Mr. Johnston’s Hamlet as appro- 
priate to the production. As an actor, he need not worry 
until he sets out to play Shakespeare’s Hamlet. But of 
this conception of Sir Barry Jackson’s, at whose theatre 
in Birmingham I have witnessed, for instance, a Twelfth 
Night which was one of the most beautiful productions I 
have seen on any stage, I do not know what to say. “ By 
my fay, I cannot reason” about it. To bear a world’s 
masterpiece on an aeroplane sustained only by excessive 
speed and clever mechanics, instead of by the Ariel wings 
of Shakespeare’s poetry, is a feat of necromancy that has, 
for me, no relish of salvation in it. 


we 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


O the July number of The Calendar (1s. 6d.), a literary 

monthly in which I invariably find excellent reading, 

Mr. Edwin Muir contributed an article on “‘ Mr. James 

Joyce and The Meaning of ‘ Ulysses.’’’ In the current num- 

ber of The Criterion (Cobden-Sanderson, 3s. 6d.) you will 

find a “ Fragment of an Unpublished Work,” by Mr. James 
Joyce. It is not unprofitable to read these two together. 

* * * 

Mr. Edwin Muir’s article is a good article. By a “ good” 
article I do not necessarily mean one which compels us to 
agree with it, but one from which the reader, if he dissents, 
differs with a certain diffidence. Mr. Edwin Muir has 
thought a good deal about that monstrous, tedious, original, 
hideous, brilliant, genuine, violent, silly, pathological work, 
Ulysses. Mr. Muir’s estimate is too high ; the greater part 
of Ulysses is far too boring to be readable. But let us see 
what Mr. Muir has to say about the book as a whole. He 
begins by recalling Mr. Joyce’s earlier books, Dubliners and 
The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. The first was a 
product of apprenticeship in realism ; the second marked a 
further stage. ‘‘ The marvellous dialogue which appeared 
first in it was not like the transcriptions of ordinary talk in 
Dubliners; it was a second language which was used 
consciously to vary and complete the lingual pattern of the 
work. That pattern of speech seemed complete in itself, a 
thing of different nature from, but as real as, the events and 
experiences, many of them sordid, which it described. 
There were thus two values in the novel, separate, yet 
necessary to each other; the value of language and that of 
life, the value of art and that of experience. To Mr. Joyce 
the first of these is pure, the second mixed. Art must 
descend into life, the word must seek out all it can and enter 
into it ; yet, having entered into it, it returns and remains 

ure in the consciousness of the artist. Life cannot soil it, 

ut only a disobedience of its own laws . . . In Ulysses the 
dual values of The Portrait, the values of life and art, of 
reality and imagination, are developed side by side until 
each attains its maximum of expression, and the discrepancy 
between them issues in a form of humour which through its 
intellectual profundity becomes universal... It sets forth 
the dreams of religion, the magic of language, the splendours 
of the intellect, the revolutions of history, over against the 
simple facts; the naivete of physical desire, the functions 
of the body, the triviality of the floating thoughts the body 
sends up into our minds... Had Mr. Joyce not inoculated 
himself against sensibility by an overdose of realism he 
could never have attained this emancipating comic vision 
of the entire modern world. Had he not been so sensitive 
that he suffered monstrously from his sensibility, his comedy 
would have had no driving power behind it. One feels 
again and again in Ulysses that the uproariousness of the farce, 
the recklessness of the blasphemy, is wildest where the 
suffering of the artist has been most intense . . . His 
essential concern is with things which make him suffer, 
the things, in other words, which stand between him 
and freedom. There is thus a necessary and an organic 
relation between him and his work, to create being, as Ibsen 
said, an act of emancipation .... What Mr. Joyce 
suffered from in writing Ulysses was obviously in its com- 
pleteness the life he had known; our modern world... . 
How could the full volume of all those burdensome hopes, 
theories, sensibilities, banalities, cruelties, meannesses, 
sensualities be rendered in a work of art? Obviously not in 
a story, an action having a beginning, a development, 
a climax and an end, but rather in a record of the most 
obvious unit of Time ....: in a day. Ulysses is a com- 
plete course, a set banquet, of the modern consciousness 

But this banquet of the modern consciousness was 

to be a comic summing up as well as a banquet; it was to 
be not only abundant, but so burdensomely, absurdly 
abundant that all the courses would be made to appear 
ridiculous, as Rabelais made the courses of the end 
banquet ridiculous . His humour is on one side, like 
that of Rabelais, a piling up of one burden on the mind after 
another, until the breaking point is reached—the breaking 
point of laughter. ... But even when the absurdities of 
the spirit are piled up in this way they are still not in the 


| 


realm of universal comedy: the last touch is still want; 
That is given by a running contrast between the yas 
symbols invented by man and his simple earthly reactions 
between the extravagance of belief and the simplicity of 
fact, the decency of civilised life and the unseemliness of 
instinct. That was the mainspring of Rabelais’ humoy; 
and it is also that of Mr. Joyce’s . . . The vision of thy 
world whose mainspring is in this radical sense of contrast 
is one which, if it did not issue in humour, would be night. 
mare. In Ulysses it does not always issue in humoy 
* * * ’ 


I have spoilt the continuity of Mr. Muir’s criticism, by 
the above quotations contain his chief points : (1) that the 
value of Ulysses has two separate sources, “ the value of 
language and that of life ” which is identified with those of 
“art” and of “ experience” respectively ; (2) that the 
discrepancy between them produces a sense of humour 
which becomes profound through the aspirations and 
thoughts of man being brought into juxtaposition with his 
physical instincts, and results in “a complete picture of 
modern consciousness,” which the history of a single day 
was the best means of rendering. The latter is a go 
point. (3) That all true art is an effort towards freedom on 
the part of the writer, and that because Mr. Joyce has 
suffered intensely from the humiliating contrasts of life, his 
art is good. (4) That his humour resembles Rabelais’ in its 
cumulative method and in constantly contrasting the 
unseemliness of instinct with the civilised consciousness 

* * * 

Now it is because the spirit of Ulysses seems to me the anti- 
thesis to that which animates The Heroic Deeds and Sayings 
of Gargantua and his son Pantagruel that I think poorly of 
it as a whole. Mr. Joyce’s work does resemble Rabelais’ in 
the use of the cumulative method and in a passion for verbal 
patterns, but whereas the infection communicated by the 
latter is a coarse but glorious fearlessness—especially of the 
body and its functions—Ulysses is, on the contrary, the 
product of a frightened and enslaved mind. Much of it is 
cold, nasty, small and over-seriousness. If ever there wasa 
writer who was afraid of the Devil it is Mr. Joyce. The 
shadow of that awful sermon, reported in The Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, lies black across its pages. Mr. Muir 
admits that the climax of the book is “ only a gigantic 
attempt to attain release,” and that where the contrasts in 
which Ulysses deals do not issue in laughter, the result is 
merely nightmarish. On the whole that is the impression 
the book made on me. I am inclined to think that the 
cathartic theory of art, that genuine art springs from the 
effort of the creator to rid himself of pain and his own 
weakness is being over done. I see no reason to suppose that 
good works of art may not be produced by those whose 
conflicts and “ efforts towards freedom ” are, at the time of 
writing, over. The struggles of a fly in a glue pot are not 
the only objects worth contemplating, though to those in 
the same sort of glue the spectacle of another’s supermuscan 
efforts may be in a high degree exhilarating and significant. 
Nietzsche’s writings are spoilt for me by being obviously 
cathartie, so are Mr. Joyce’s and M. Huysman’s novels. 
Having found remedies for their own differently desperate 
predicaments, they proceed to thrust them upon everybody 
else. If you refuse them, that only proves in their eyes 
that your leprosy is so perfect that you think yourself white 
and clean. They may be right, but on the other hand they 
may be wrong. * * * 

‘“‘ The fragment of an unpublished work ” in the current 
number of The Criterion opens thus: 

The proteiform graph itself is a polyhedron of scripture. There 
was a time when naif alphabetters would have written It 
down the tracing of a purely deliquescent recidivist, possibly 
ambidextrous, snubnosed probably and presenting @ strangely 
profound rainbow! in his (or her) occiput. Closer inspection of the 
bordereau would reveal a multiplicity of personalities inflicted 
on the document and some prevision of virtual crime or crimes 
might be made by anyone unwary enough before any suitable 
occasion for it or them had so far managed to happen along. In 
fact, under the close eyes of the inspectors the traits featuring the 
chiaroscuro coalesce, their contrarieties eliminated, in one stable 
somebody similarly as by the providential warring of heartbreaker 
with housebreaker and of dramdrinker against freethinker our 
social something bowls along bumpily, experiencing a jolting series 
of prearranged disappointments, down the long lane of generations, 
more generations and still more generations. 


It gets worse in the same sort of way as it goes on. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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GREATNESS IN POETRY 


the Idea of Great Poetry. By Lascettes ABERCROMBIE. 
Secker. 6s. 

The object of this book is to answer the simple question— 
«ghat constitutes greatness in poetry?” Professor Aber- 
erombie begins by laying it down that a real difference does 
aist between “good” and “ great” poetry. The essential 

ity of either is ‘“* incantation ’—the power, by a sufficiently 
dose succession of magical phrases, of holding the reader en- 
thralled. But “great” poetry possesses more than this—that 
is why it survives even translation—and to illustrate the differ- 

he contrasts six lines of Sedley’s “ Knotting Song” with 
ix lines of Swinburne on Sappho, or again, with Sappho 
jerself. Hence his first main conclusion—that poetry is great 
shen it combines and fuses into one an unusual variety of emotions 
and impressions. Similarly, he argues, a whole poem is great 
shen by virtue of its form it packs an unusually various and 
complex range of experience into one harmonious whole. Thus 
shelley is a less great poet than Shakespeare, simply because 
his range of ideas is narrower. Poetry may further be divided, 
however, into the poetry of refuge which tries to escape from 
life, like Boccaccio or Theocritus, and the poetry of interpre- 
tation, which faces and transfigures it, like Chaucer or Paradise 
lost. This is the greater kind. Then follows a discussion of 
the interpretations of life to be found in Wordsworth, in The 
Wisdom of Solomon, and in Milton’s two epics. But Paradise 
lost is greater than Paradise Regained. Why? Because it 
embodies its central idea in the poetic personality of Satan. 
from this Professor Abercrombie draws his second main con- 
dusion, that the very greatest poetry not only harmonises a 
wide range of experience, but incarnates this synthesis in a 
personal figure. That is why The Dynasts is inferior to the 
Iliad. After a digression on tragedy, he ends by discussing 
two poems which satisfy both his conditions of greatness, the 
De Rerum Natura and the Divina Commedia. 

Poetic greatness, it seems then, consists primarily in com- 
plexity—a “‘ complexity of rich experience,” a “ confluence of 
al kinds of life,” a ‘* concentrated wealth of simultaneous 
impression.”’ Leopardi had a similar faith in the virtue of 
multiplicity, of idea crowded on idea, as in the Odes of Horace. 
And yet can we really believe that the greatness of poetry con- 
sists of anything so simple as complexity ? A treatise of two 
thousand years ago, the so-called On the Sublime of “* Longinus,” 
discussed this identical question. And as one of his most 
famous examples of poetic greatness—famous for its momentary 
contact between Hellene and Hebrew—Longinus quotes the 
sentence of Genesis : ‘* God said ‘ Let there be light,’ and there 
was light.” Could anything be less complex? Or take the 
epitaph on the Spartan dead at Thermopylae : 

Bear word to Lacedaemon, passer-by, 
That here obedient to her laws we lie. 
[cannot see much “ confluence of all kinds of life” in this bare 
laconic record of men who did as they were told and died. How 
imple it is, indeed, compared even with that modern “ Epitaph 
man Army of Mercenaries” which history may hereafter 
wt beside the couplet of Simonides! And when the shade of 
Ajax, angry even in death, stalks with great strides in silence 
from Odysseus across the fields of asphodel: when Elijah girds 
his loins and runs before Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel, or 
the dying king of Israel is stayed up in his chariot by Ramoth- 
Gilead to the going down of the sun, or his queen dies with a 
taunt upon her lips ; when Francesca, describing the supreme 
moment when over the book of Lancelot two souls were made 
me and lost eternally, says simply, “ quel giorno pit non vi 
eggemmo avante ”—‘ that day we read no further there ”— 
‘a2 complexity be the secret of these things? Or consider 
Sappho’s great ode, one of Professor Abercrombie’s fundamental 
instances, where she describes with burning directness how her 
body is seized with fever and shivering, and her ears drum, 
and her eyes are darkened in the presence of Anactoria. ‘* Here ,” 
‘ays Professor Abercrombie, translating Longinus, ** we have * a 
‘oncourse of passions.” But this is an unfair rendering : the 
Greek word is far wider than our “ passion,”’ and means “ any- 
thing felt or suffered” ; and indeed to describe feeling hot as 
one “ passion,” feeling giddy as another, and so on, would be 
tbsurd. The only passion is sheer physical desire. In fact, 





8, too, is really an amazingly simple poem—a string of symp- 
ms, that might come straight out of a medical work, trans- 
omed by some miracle of style and rhythm and passion into 
me of the great poems of the world. Think into what genuine 


os Donne or any of the metaphysicals would have twis- 
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Would it have become the greater for that ? 


immortal misery of Catullus is one degree more complex than 
Sappho’s poem : 

I loathe, yet love. You ask how this can be. 

I cannot tell. I feel. And it is agony. 


Here are two passions in place of one: and yet its greatness 
seems still the greatness of simplicity. This same mental state 
Meredith was to expand into the fifty sonnets of love-knots 
tangled with scourges that are Modern Love. Yet we cannot be 
sure that all his subtleties will be read as long as the Roman’s 
terrible simplicity. In short, it is difficult to accept Professor 
Abercrombie’s insistence on complexity as the essence, or even 
a necessity, of great poetry. It is as easy and at least as true 
to write in exact contradiction : 

All the loveliest things there be, 

Come simply, so it seems to me. 
In the words of Longinus, * sublimity is often comprised in 
a single thought.” 

What, then, do we mean when we say of a poem that we think 
it *‘ great’? ? Simply that it gives us the same feeling as those 
other poems to which the consensus of intelligent opinion for 
generations has given that title. And what sort of feeling is 
this ? It consists, I think, in being not only pleased and de- 
lighted, as we are by “good” poetry, but impressed also with 
wonder, even awe—the sense that this is the doing of genius 
and it is marvellous in our eyes. This may be vague: but 
what more can we say? Greatness is no more definable than 
goodness : and attempts to define it inevitably end in tautology. 
What qualities, then, go to produce it in a writer? Longinus 
believes in three above all—great conceptions (where the 
tautology reappears), passion (which he rightly admits not to be 
essential), and style. Sublimity, he adds, is ‘the echo of a great 
soul.”” Again the tautology; yet the saying is not altogether 
meaningless. For when we speak of poetry as great, we do seem 
to feel some ethical shadow at the back of our minds, some sense 
that here is nobility. ‘* Art and morality !”’ some will exclaim 
in horror. Yet it is so. The divorce between ethics and 
wsthetics, pronounced so often, cannot be permanently main- 
tained. The mistake in the past has been that too much has 
been thought about moralising beauty, too little about beautify- 
ing morality. The preachers have forgotten the demands of the 
imagination, to their own cost; the meek will never inherit 
the earth, if only because, in spite of a thousand sermons, men 
have always felt their hearts kindle not at the thought of turning 
the other cheek, but of the Paladins of Charlemain going 
proudly to their death at Roncesvaux, or Aucassin as proudly 
into the eternal flame of Hell. And sometimes the poets on 
their part have forgotten, that it is after all the paradox of a 
madman to seek beauty everywhere through land and sea 
except in the lives and deeds of men themselves. It was not 
merely because he lived among Puritans that Milton wrote that 
the great poet's life should be itself a true poem: not merely 
because he lived under the shadow of Victoria that Arnold felt 
after the same truth with unhappy phrases about “ high serious- 
ness”; not merely because he was baiting a professor that 
Anatole France, after denying the merit of great literature to 
be either style or imagination or sense of form, concluded : 

Les grands écrivains n’ont pas lame basse. Voila, M. Brown, 
tout leur secret . . . La pitié, voyez-vous, Monsieur le Professeur. 
cest le fond méme du génie. 

This is a brilliant tour de force and tells us little new: but it is 
at least better than equating greatness with intense complexities 
and simultaneous impressions. Is there then nothing in Profes- 
sor Abercrombie’s recipe ? To say that would be going too far. 
Certainly, as humanity grows more and more complex, so must 
its geniuses and their work. And since one of our tests of 
** greatness” is universality and lastingness of appeal—** quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus ”—this test is clearly 
more likely to be satisfied by a poet so many-sided as to mean 
something vital to men of a dozen different fashions of thought 
and feeling; as, for example, Shakespeare, ** the myriad-minded,”’ 
has signified something different, but always something, to 
every century since his death. In the darkest times the diamond, 
with its hundred facets, will always catch a beam of light from 
somewhere. But this does not exclude that other type of great 
poetry which has hit so truly and simply some of our funda- 
mental, unchanging emotions that time is powerless against it. 
Professor Abercrombie praises multiplicity as might one brought 
up among Gothie cathedrals, who had never seen the great 
simplicity of Parthenon or Pyramid. As for his second insistence 
on personality, the importance of that is too obvious to need 
discussion. We need no demonstrations that human beings 
are most interested in human beings, that even “The Nature 
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of the Universe” cannot compete as a subject with ‘The 
Wrath of Achilles.” 

The best part of this book is the digressions, including a very 
interesting one on The Wisdom of Solomon. ‘There is no space 
here to enter into details ; but it is impossible to let pass one 
most extraordinary interpretation of the weakness of Hamlet 
as an “ inferiority complex,” leading him to reproach himself, 
but quite unjustly, with procrastination. For, we are told, it 
was really impossible for Hamlet to have killed the king, except 
in that moment when Claudius was at prayer. This is gro- 
tesque. To kill the king without endangering his own safety, 
perhaps: but was this, then, Hamlet’s ruling consideration ? 
Was he merely being careful of the life of which he was so weary? 
If the obstacles were really physical, it is hard to see how they 
were less present in Act V. thanin Act I. Or had Hotspur stood 
in Hamlet’s place, can we believe that Claudius’ first entrance 
would not have been his final exit? Of a crowning comparison 
here made between Hamlet and Telemachus, the less said the 
better. 

Further, Professor Abercrombie has a fatal fondness for 
superlatives, which shows itself in asserting that ‘** the loveliest 
world poetry has ever attained is the idyllic world of Theo- 
critus,”’ or asking if there is ‘* outside Milton and Dante, any- 
thing really comparable with The Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality.”” Such comparisons are meaningless: one cannot 
establish orders of merit among incommensurables. And what 
is one to make of the statement : “ I know of only one genuinely 
psychological poem . . . ‘Peter Bell’”? Such criticism is on a 
level with the grammar of a sentence like this: ‘* Twice it 
(the Faust-legend) has become great poetry ; perhaps, remem- 
bering Lessing and Lenau, more than twice.’ Indeed, the 
author’s strange suggestion that “‘ perhaps the accurate man 
is the only kind of man whose existence is excusable ’’ may 
well seem after this neither very sensible nor, from his own 
point of view, very safe. F. L. Lucas. 


AN ARTIST’S MEMORIES 


A Story Teller’s Story. By Suerwoop ANDERSON. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


We Americans had to begin to stay, in spirit at least, at home ; 
we had to accept our materials, face our materials. 

Sherwood Anderson is one of the few really indigenous artists 
that America has produced; and his work is amongst the 
first literary expressions of that new civilisation, born of the 
mechanical age, with which America has most closely identified 
herself. Critics have found it convenient to label him “ the 
D. H. Lawrence of America.” It is significant that whereas 
Mr. Lawrence deals with violent, intimate conflicts between self- 
determining individuals in their direct reactions towards each 
other, Mr. Anderson’s stories are, almost all, the tragedies of lonely 
people in their relation to the mass, whose conflict is not so 
much against each other individually as against the society and 
the environment in which they live. For it is one of the 
characteristics of the new civilisation that it thinks of men 
collectively, in terms of types and masses rather than in terms 
of units and individuals. Sherwood Anderson writes of the 
failures of this civilisation ; men and women who cannot adapt 
themselves suddenly to the new rhythms of their time, still 
heavy with the old sensual longings, tortured by the ugliness, 
the deadness and the monotony of the world; men choked 
with old impulses and ambitions which they can no longer 
satisfy in a world that has grown arrogant with its sudden 
material success, and blind to everything in men except those 
specialised qualities that it can use as tools; men and women 
with the old desires, the old needs of continual emotional and 
physical intimacy, starved in a society where deep personal 
intimacy has become almost an unnatural thing, and where the 
only strong emotions left are those which are felt collectively. 

A Story Teller’s Story is, in a sense, an attempt to analyse 
this agony, to trace these confused conflicts and repressed 
emotions to their sources, to explain them in the light of his 
own life and his own experiences. It is a record of those 
influences and impressions out of which his own personal and 
communal consciousness were formed. It is an attempt to 
translate into words the memory of a life; and out of these 
memories, that seem at first formless and disconnected, frag- 
ments of atmospheres and personalities, incidents and emotions 
drawn together at random, some deeply shaded with detail, 
others just faint outlines, patches of colour and sounds and 
fantastic dreams, there rises the huge vivid pattern of a man’s 
life and the world in which he lived; something far more 


intimate and far more honest in its eventual proportions than 


~ 


any carefully reconstructed narrative of a life could hope to be 
And through it all run the brilliant threads of this may, 
personality, woven deep into the texture of America, “ the 
Middle West, mining towns, factory towns, sweet stretches of 
Ohio and Illinois countryside, great smoke-hung cities in th 
midst of that strange muddle of peoples that is America» 
It is a restless, exciting book, brimming over, almost clumsy 
with fullness. . 

At first the memories come slowly, confused and heavy with 
age—the warmth of hay in a barn after the rain, the deep mug 
in the streets of the villages, full of men who had come driftj 
in slowly Westwards, “* glad of the rich, free land, bring; 
traces of old customs, sayings, religions, prejudices”; pj 
grandmother with the Italian blood in her veins, “ the dark 
evil old woman with the great breasts of a peasant, and with 
the glowing hate shining out of her one eye” ; the cabbage. 
fields ; and his brothers lying in bed together in the frame 
house on the edge of the town, and their mother, who was to 
die worn out and done for at thirty, rubbing warm, melted fat 
into their cracked hands; and his father, the barn-and-houg 
painter, “‘with an abounding and never-dying faith in himself, 
a fellow wanting to be loved,”’ sitting comfortably by the fire 
in a strange farm-house, telling grotesque, romantic stories 
about himself to the farmer’s family, after their supper; or 
futile and pitiable, tramping off alone down Main Street, to 
get drunk, because he had had a quarrel with one of his sons, 
and going drunken to bed. 

Then the coming of the Industrial Age into that Middle 
Western countryside—a faint rumbling at first—the rattle of 
nitro-glycerine cakes in a well-shooter’s wagon or the hammering 
at the cheap frame-houses in the streets—growing in volume 
and speed and intensity, shriller and shriller, flooding everything, 
like a torrent of grey cement tearing through the world. 


Speed, hurried workmanship, cheap automobiles for cheap men, 
cheap chairs in cheap houses, city apartment houses with shining 
bathroom floors, the Ford, The Twentieth Century Limited, the 
world war, Jazz, the movies. 


And far below the surface, dragged along by the torrent but 
still apart, still separate, flow the slow rich currents; the old 
sensual love of life, of surfaces, the sensual love of materials, 
something that goes wandering back through the blood of his 
ancestors, through the ancestors of the men around him, to the 
older places, older impulses, and all the time fresh memories 
and influences crowding in to swell the stream ; the race-tracks 
in the South, the niggers, “* the flying legs, the distorted nostrils, 
the sobbing whistle of the wind” in the horses’ lungs; the ware- 
house where he worked as a stevedore, rolling kegs, and the 
lodging-house with the obscene scribblings on the walls, and his 
first reactions to the men and women of the cities ; the bicycle 
factory that haunted him like a nightmare throughout his life, 
the hideous monotony of the work and dusty bricks and the 
sickening, futile talk of the men; the sounds in the tenement 
house in Chicago : 

It was evening and a street-car conductor had come home to his 

wife. They were silent in each other’s presence for a time, thes 

they began to quarrel. Sometimes they fought and after that they 
made love. What a strange thing love-making had become among 
modern factory-hands, street-car conductors and all such fellows. 

Did the tired nerves of the men and women need the stimulation 

of the fights and quarrels ? 

It is no mere accident that Henry Ford’s My Life and Work 
and A Story Teller’s Story should have been published within 
three years of each other. They are the extreme expressions 
of the new civilisation. And though these two men write from 
utterly irreconcilable points of view, there is a strange likeness 
running through their books. They both write with a passionate 
sincerity, using the story of their life and work as a frame 
round which they weave their ideals and their convictions 
obsessed by the conception of that vast new continent that 
is forming itself around them. 

What this generation needs is deep faith, a profound conviction 

in the practicability of righteousness, justice and humanity m 

industry. If we cannot have these qualities, then we were better 

without industry. Indeed, if we cannot get these qualities the days 
of industry are numbered ... We have limited the creative 
quality too much and have used it for too trivial ends. If a mal 
wants a field for vital creative work let him come where he ® 
dealing with higher laws than those of sound or line or colour. 

We want artists in industrial relationship. 

That is Henry Ford’s ideal of the industrial state, a ane 
all-embracing, mechanical philanthropy ; and for the present 
has the crowds behind him, proud of their new strength, grate 
for all the material benefits that he had already bestowed up 
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, desperately yelling themselves into the belief that the 
end of all their suffering is at hand. 
But Sherwood Anderson writes in loneliness: his work is 
shot with a deep tortured egoism, and all the artist’s bitter 
ing for a system, which, on its own admission, must finally 
stamp out of the world all those senses and emotions, even those 
physical movements which in the past have constituted 
beauty : 

In the factories where I worked, so many of the workers spent so 
large a part of their time boasting of their sexual effectiveness, 
and most of them talked vilely of their fellows ; and long afterwards 
| was to begin to understand that a little. It is the impotent man 
who is vile . . . I began to understand that when you take from 
man the cunning of the hand, the opportunity to create constantly 
new forms in material you make him impotent. His maleness 
slips imperceptibly from him and he can no longer give himself in 
love either to work or women .. . all standardization is a standard- 
jzation in impotence. To live is to create constantly new form ; 
with the body in living children, in new and more beautiful forms 
carved out of materials: in the creation of the world of fancy 
_,.and those who do not live die and decay, and from decay 
always stench arises. 


MYSTERIOUS HISTORY 


Movements in European History. By D. H. LaAwRrence. 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Lawrence on his own confession embarked on this historical 
text-book with the express purpose of making history mysterious. 
This is a bold, not to say unscrupulous, attempt to undermine a 
well-established part of the school curriculum. History as 
taught in schools has one of two main objects, depending on 
the age of its students. As set out in what are known as His- 
torical Readers it provides a form of story-book which, if not so 
interesting, is more reputable than fiction. Alfred and the 
Cakes, Henry I. and the White Ship, the Princes in the Tower, 
and Raleigh’s Cloak, can be relied on to keep the children quiet. 
When they cease to be children and become examinees, History 
changes its character without losing its utility, it now becomes a 
splendid training for the memory. The battles of the Wars 
of the Roses, the Clarendon Code, the genealogical table which 
makes it obvious why the War of the Spanish Succession was 
fought—these can be learnt off without too much difficulty by 
any docile child, and the practised examiner soon learns to set 
questions which will elicit such information and earn the appro- 
priate marks for those who possess it. The whole point of 
History in fact is that it should be straightforward and clear. 
It may be dull, and as the age of its students advances it should 
become increasingly complicated, it should never be puzzling, 
much less mysterious. But Mr. Lawrence seems determined to 
transfer to History exactly that element of mystery which in the 
ordinary curriculum is conveyed by, for example, Latin Prose. 
The rules of grammar will always be mysterious to the young, 
they will always have to believe long before they understand 
them, and no doubt most school teachers will continue to think 
that a proper respect for dogma is best conveyed through lan- 
guages, and a proper respect for facts through History. 

What Mr. Lawrence sets out to do is to tell the story of the 
past of Europe, neither in the form of a string of anecdotes and 
personal gossip, nor of a straightforward sequence of causes and 
results. Why did we fight the war of the Spanish Succession ? 
The text-book answer is simple and clear. Because Charles II. 
of Spain had no children and a large number of aunts and cousins. 
Mr. Lawrence’s answer would be—God knows. In fact he has no 
satisfactory explanation to offer of anything that happened 
between the founding of Rome and the Great War, he explains 
neither the rise of Christianity nor the Crusades nor the Renais- 
sance. Odd and even revolutionary person that he is, he thinks 
he has done enough for his readers when he has told them how 
m “the strange, passionate days” of the early Middle Ages 
every class and every age is moved by a common yearning to 
fescue the holy places, or when he has drawn a picture of Attila 
with his hairy bow-legs, his vast and shapeless mouth, the little 
Pig eyes planted deep in his head, and the multitude of savage 
horsemen who followed him wherever he led. This deliberate 
attempt to mystify those who stand on the threshold of the 
study which it is fashionable to call a science is no doubt futile 
enough ; teachers and examiners will both join forces against 
him, for he is that scourge of the well-regulated home or school 
who does not mind even terrifying his young hearers so long 
as he excites them. He does not care how often they ask why, 
or how often he has to tell them that he does not know. 
However much one may deprecate his habit of appealing to 


the imagination, one cannot deny that he does it well. Making a 
clean sweep of dates and facts, and of all the pretty stories about 
Romulus and Remus, he finds time for a picture of what the 
Romans were like in their great days. Vigorous, dark-skinned, 
little people who could not live without thinking and organising, 
building and planning, who brought to everything they did, 
their wars, their government, their pleasures, their art, an 
unfailing sense of form, and who were swamped in the end by 
the great sprawling, slovenly, pugnacious, forest peoples of the 
North, drinking and moping and dreaming in the intervals of 
savage bouts of hunting and warfare, and always mysteriously 
unconquerable and repellent to the civilised world which bustled 
and intrigued and co-operated al! round the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Mr. Lawrence has a splendid picture of the building of 
Constantinople : 

And now, immediately the great work began. Millions of 
slaves were at work. In the little isle of Proconessus blocks of 
white marble stood by the shore, the boats deep in the water with 
their heavy white cargo steered away to the Golden Horn, to the 
quays of the town, whilst from the North came the timber boats of 
the Black Sea. There was a great smoke of kilns burning lime for 
the mortar, and a great sound of thousands of slaves digging, 
carrying, levelling. Surveyors and architects moved here and 
there, the builders worked quickly, served by slaves. And the 
Emperor, in person, wearing his imperial cloak of deep crimson, 
went to the harbour, to see the ships unlade, thousands of men 
heaving and hauling, or to the hills to see the foundations dug, 
or to the level places to see the first streets laid out, or to the river 
to see the aqueduct begun, or to the outskirts to see the deep foss 
dug out for the city walls. Ship after ship came from Africa 
with corn, from the isles with grapes and cattle, from Asia with 
fruits and oil. There were great kitchens, great meals of thousands 
of busy, excited workmen and women. 


But passages like this, and they keep recurring, seem strangely 
out of place in a text-book. Out of place, too, are the long 
accounts of Dante, Savonarola, and Luther, full of little details, 
and of sympathetic criticisms. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Lawrence seems rather to lose his nerve in the latter part of the 
book, although he keeps going back, it is true, to his thesis that 
the only two things that matter are order and glory, the only 
form of progress worth while means the building up of a life alter- 
nately richer and more diversified and more exciting and heroic. 
He is as impatient of democracy and capitalism as Carlyle, and 
like him, is always looking for a hero to raise the life of the 
people to a higher power. Right to the end, too, he finds time 
for pictures like this one of Italy before the Risorgimento : 
Catholic in spirit, attached by warm blood-passion to their native 
place, they kept to that which was sure, the fellowship of their 
own townsmen, the abiding rock of the Catholic Church. In the 
towns they governed their own affairs under alien masters, they 
felt safe and sure in their own piazza, the open square where the 
church stood, where the priest passed and gave a sense of per- 
manency, where nobles rode gaily through. Their own affairs, 
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their own passions, these alone interested them. And the peasant 
in the country woke to the clanging of bells; at noon the bells 
rang sharp across the field to bid him rest awhile and eat; he 
waited for the bells to call him home at dusk. The church gave 
him the day and marked it out for him: the priest gave him 
peace after confession ; and a little wine, a little excited talk with 
his neighbours, with singing and merrymaking at the church feasts, 
filled his life well enough. Why should he bother about what 
was beyond? He clung sensitively to his own place, his own 
village fellows, his own priest, the sound of the sacred, sudden 
bells from the campanile. 
But for all that, we miss in the latter part of the book the freedom 
of treatment and sureness of touch which mark the early chap- 
ters. There are too many battles and dates and events, and too 
little about the mysterious changes which succeed one another 
in the life of the nations. 

But after all, even Mr. Lawrence cannot be interested in every- 
thing, and if Constantine is more real to him than Napoleon and 
the Crusades than the French Revolution, it seems a pity but it 
cannot be helped. And even apart from the letterpress the 
illustrations are so well chosen, so fresh and so beautifully repro- 
duced that the book would appeal to lovers of history for their 
sake alone. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


Italian Town and Country Life. By Cotin R.Coore. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 

A Wayfarer in Czecho-Slovakia. By E. I. Rosson. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Versailles: Its Life and History. By Creciia Hitt. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 

By Car to India. By Major F. A. C. Forses-Leira. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 

Through Inner Deserts to Medina. By Countess MALMIGNATI. 
Allan. 10s. 6d. 


There are even more ways of writing travel books than there 
are of travelling, and that is a good many. In an age when 
more and more people are travelling every year, when still 
more are ready to read books of travel, and when the output 
of this class of work bids fair to rival that of fiction itself, 
publishers are under an evident temptation to lower a standard 
which should be kept even higher than that of fiction ; and it is 
to be deplored that some of them succumb to it. We have here, 
however, five books of which one is a brilliant example, and the 
other four are good examples, of their several genres. There 
is the book written by a resident in a foreign country for tourists 
and students, which stands in a class of its own. There is the 
book written by an intelligent tourist for others of his kind, which 
gives a telescopic view. There is the book of the student on a 
particular place, which gives a microscopic view. There is 
the record of a “stunt” journey, which is a tale of adventure as 
much as of travel. And there is the account of a journey in 
wild lands, which transports the reader into countries that 
the mere tourist can never hope to penetrate. 

Italian Town and Country Life is a somewhat unattractive 
title, but it conceals one of the best books on Italy that has 
come into our hands in a long while. Mr. Coote, a newspaper 
correspondent in Rome, describes it modestly as ‘“* incidents and 
reflections noted down” as “the result of nearly a year’s 
service on the Italian front during the war, and of two years in 
the slightly less dangerous but equally exciting capacity of a 
Roman citizen.”” He makes no pretence of originality in matters 
of fact, but claims only “some originality of observation of 
very old things.” The claim is well founded. The author 
knows his Italy as well as any foreigner could get to know it 
in such a relatively short time, and, though he covers necessarily 
some well trampled ground, he brings to his study of Italian 
life a delightful freshness of outlook. The book is as well planned 
as executed. Beginning with some remarks about the Italian 
nation as a whole—though dissociating himself from the loose 
habit of writing generalities about nations—Mr. Coote goes on to 
make the important distinction between the three Italies 
the north, the centre, and the south—which he sums up as 
Italy of the twentieth, Italy of the fifteenth, and Italy of the 
tenth century respectively. About half his book is devoted 
to “the fourth Italy ”*—-Rome. Reasonably familiar as he is 
with the country as a whole, the author is here really at home, 
and the foreigner in the Italian capital could have no better 
guide than Mr. Coote as he introduces you to the intimate life 
of the Roman people, leads you into their houses, explores 
with you their aqueducts and fountains, takes you to watch their 


| 


games, presents you to their priests, conducts you through their 
roads and streets, and finally gives some helpful advice to the 
stranger within the gates. Studies of villegiatura, of 

life, and of sport make up the rest of the book, which closes with 
an inquiry into the future of Italy. 

The author’s general attitude towards the country of jj, 
study may perhaps fairly be described as one of cynical sympathy, 
“The Italians,” he says, “remain children all their lives. 
it is this which makes them at once so charming and so exas. 
perating.” Mr. Coote achieves the feat of avoiding the use of 
the term “inferiority complex” in discussing the Italiang 
**supreme conceit,” which he attributes to what is known as the 
Latin tradition. ‘* There lives ever in Italy the tradition of 
‘ authority,’ the conception of a people marked out by talent to 
rule the world in every branch of human activity. .. . | 
is, in fact, the last stronghold of the conception of Authority as 
opposed to Democracy.” This circumstance, the author finds, 
has an internal as well as an external significance. He attributes 
the rise of Fascismo to the fact that Italy ever since her union 
** has been governed by a dictatorship more or less concealed.” 
Of the significance of Fascismo he attempts a balanced estimate, 
which is summed up in one emphatic sentence: ‘ The Fascists 
have behaved like arrant cads, and it is hard to credit them with 
what they have done in the face of one’s disgust at what they 
are.’ Like all competent observers, he finds Fascismo materially 
efficient but morally rotten. “ Fascismo in its rush to power 
trod on the bodies of countless rascals who rose up and rushed 
after it.” Mussolini himself the author assesses as faithfully 
reflecting all the virtues and all the vices of the movement which 
he created—a movement too big for him to control, which yet 
could not exist for a day without him. That Fascismo has failed 
to produce any new political gospel is the author’s answer to 
the most interesting of the questions raised by his consideration 
of Italy’s future ; nor does he find her great, or likely to become 
so, in other directions. But, surely, Italy has produced one great 
thing. When Mr. Coote dismisses Italian wine with the remark 
that “its taste is filthy,” one is moved to commiserate with 
him either on his choice or on his palate. 

Mr. Robson’s book on Czecho-Slovakia is a competent piece 
of work of its kind. It is written for that rapidly increasing 
class of traveller—* the intelligent tourist who wants to know 
something of the people whose country he invades, its social, 
industrial, religious, literary, commercial life’; who “will 
prepare for his journey, so that he may reap the utmost value 
therefrom, and move among an unknown people, if as a stranger, 
at least as a sympathetic one.” The author is frank enough to 
confess that before he went to Czecho-Slovakia he was somewhat 
hazy about the exact location of that country. But he has 
**made up” his subject adequately, and his observation is 
keen, if a trifle naive. He has not, however, Mr. Coote’s gift 
of introducing his historical matter with the casualness which 
conceals art ; that is the difference between really knowing your 
country and “‘ mugging it up.” 

Miss Hill’s Versailles is a good example of the microscopic, as 
Mr. Robson’s book is of the telescopic, method. One's first 
reaction to a new book on this subject is inevitably, ‘ What, 
again ?”’ but the author disarms criticism by conceding that 
it is difficult to say anything new about Versailles, and at the 
same time pleading that most earlier works have been French, 
whereas hers is “an attempt to see Versailles through English 
eyes ; to recognise it as the complete expression of a national 
spirit essentially different from our own.” Miss Hill overdoes 
this ** complete expression ” business. It is nonsense to compare 
Versailles with Windsor as respectively ** the most French thing 
in France ” and “ the most English thing in England.” Neither 
is ; and, anyway, somebody does still live at Windsor, whereas 
Versailles is inhabited only by tourists—mostly tourists, and 
mostly foreign tourists at that—and by gardiens and ghosts. 
But if you have a taste for lyricism as well as exhaustive know- 
ledge her book will tell you all there is to know about Versailles 
* through English eyes.” 

Whether a trip of between eight and nine thousand miles by 
motor car from Leeds to Quettais worth making may be doubted, 
but there is no question that once made it is worth recording. 
Major Forbes-Leith’s tale of this adventurous journey 1s told 
in straightforward and unassuming fashion. Running conditions 
and roads or the absence of them naturally bulk larger than 
political or other observations, but the story of the triumph of 
mechanical transport, aided by human perseverance, over the 
physical and human obstacles of the nearer East is fascinating 
in itself. Countess Malmignati, going to the opposite extreme, 
plunged into the primitive in her month’s long journey on camel 
back with a Bedouin tribe through the less-known deserts of 
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Arabia to Medina—a city visited by few, if any, European 
women before. Her book is full of colour and excitement, 
and is a real addition to knowledge of one of the world’s least- 
known countries. The author is inclined to gush a little about 
the Arabs, but even in these days when Sheikhs are at a discount 
her book should find plenty of readers, and it deserves them. 


TWO SOLDIERS 


Robert E. Lee the Soldier. By Major-General Sir FREDERICK 
Maurice, K.C.M.G. Constable. 15s. 

Sir John Moore’s System of Training. By Col. J. F. C. Futier, 
D.S.O. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


This study of Lee’s generalship is a worthy pendant to Hender- 
son’s classic biography of Stonewall Jackson. Where his pre- 
decessor elaborated a full length portrait, Sir Frederick Maurice 
has limited himself to an outline sketch, but his clarity of expres- 
sion and power of concentrating on essentials make the book 
a valuable addition to military history. It was all the more 
worth writing because the professional bias of European soldiers 
blinded them for long to the true importance of the war of 
Secession. Moltke dismissed the whole affair as a conflict of 
armed mobs ; and only in the present year, Sir Frederick Maurice 
informs us, has the French General Staff made the struggle a 
subject of study at the Ecole de Guerre. This superior attitude 
may have been intelligible in days when High Commands 
assumed that their wars would be won or lost by front line troops 
not by mass levies hastily trained in the thick of the fighting. 
So far from the plight of the Confederacy being abnormal, as 
historians universally insisted, the world has now learned that 
it is likely to be the rule rather than the exception in future 
for States which elect to settle their disputes by force. The 
fact lends added interest to Sir Frederick Maurice’s analysis 
of Lee’s qualities as an organiser as shown in the skill and rapidity 
with which he built up the nucleus of an army, his concentration 
upon efficient staff-work, and his establishment of a hierarchy 
of command adapted to the requirements of war. 

Not least of Lee’s gifts as a general was his power to modify 
both tactics and strategy in accordance with the needs of the 
situation. The campaign of 1862 from Richmond to the Potomac 
is a model of what an army can achieve against superior numbers 
by bold manceuvre, and the campaigns of 1864 are equally a 
model of defensive methods against a strong, active and 
skilful enemy. Though Southerners had an instinctive pre- 
judice against the labour of entrenching as “ nigger-work,” 
Lee anticipated the whole modern theory of trench warfare. 
**Many a blunder made in the Great War might have been 
avoided if the lessons of Spottsylvania had been learned, but,” 
Sir Frederick Maurice says, “‘ men are slow to learn from the 
experience of others, and soldiers are amongst the slowest.” 

Lee divined by instinct one lesson which soldiers have always 
been slow to learn—a clear appreciation ‘‘ of what should be 
the nature of the relations between the statesman and the 
soldier in a modern democracy at war.” Is it merely a coin- 
cidence, or is it a tribute to American character that the War 
of Secession should have produced in Lee the ideal soldier 
from a statesman’s point of view, and in Lincoln the ideal 
statesman from a soldier’s point of view ? 

If Sir John Moore cannot claim to rank as a captain with 
Lee, he was a soldier quick to learn by experience and gifted 
with the still rarer power of compelling others to learn from 
him. When he began at Shorncliffe in 1800 the work of re- 
fashioning the antiquated British military machine, the prospect 
must have seemed as hopeless as if one were called upon to 
transform an eighteenth century stage-coach into a twentieth 
century motor bus. In Colonel Fuller’s words, * he joined the 
Army at a time when it had fallen upon the worst days in its 
history.” At St. Lucia in 1796 Moore describes the troops as 
** infamous,”’ adding, ** the composition of the officers is horrid.” 
To his father he wrote, “it is not the climate alone that kills 
troops in this country ; it is bad management.” When Moore 
got his chance with the Shorncliffe Experimental Brigade he 
insisted, above all things, upon good management. His aim 
was to train for war under war conditions, but he concerned 
himself with a multitude of innovations that military pedants 
of his day, and for many generations after, scoffed at as des- 
tructive of discipline and the warlike spirit. He founded regi- 
mental libraries and schools, established a charity fund and 
encouraged dancing amongst the rank and file as “a most 
excellent way of passing the long evenings.’ In an age which 
made it an article of military faith that good order depended 
upon the cat-o’-nine tails, Moore abolished flogging, yet his 
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Brigade was admittedly the best disciplined in the Amp 
The pith of Moore’s system, so admirably reconstructeg y. 
Colonel Fuller, lay in his recognition of the fact that “ -- 
were bending towards looser formations and that these de 
intelligence and not merely drill.” If this was a revolutionary 
idea in the first years of the nineteenth century, it is no less 
revolutionary to-day. While changes of tactics are more easily 
enforced than in the age of pipe-clay and pig-tails, the reforme 
who demands a corresponding change in the discipline of th 
soldier's mind must have not a little of the driving-force o 
Moore if his policy is to prevail. 


THEOCRITUS IN ENGLISH 


The Idylls of Theocritus. Translated by R. C. Trevetyay. 
Casanova Society. 15s. 

Among the dialect writers of Greece, Homer and Pindar have 
evaded satisfactory translation in verse, indeed, Pindar’s Pictorial 
masses of words are beyond anything but paraphrase, 
Theocritus is much more amenable to English rendering. The 
pastoral poetry he invented or popularised has come from him 
through Virgil down to English imitations, so that it is familiar 
to-day and need not be derided with the rigour of Dr. Johnson, 
After the crowded streets of Alexandria, rustic pleasures doubt- 
less gained attraction, and we think of Theocritus as that curioys 
mixture, a realist revelling in simple country life; a courtly 
poet ready to flatter a despot, as Pindar was; and lastly, an 
Alexandrian, an elaborate wielder of words and an imitator, 
owing, probably, more to his predecessors than we know. The 
last of the first-rate poets of Greece thus shows a various equip- 
ment, none of which is strange to English habit. His delightful 
verse is much of it concerned with the stuff of human nature, 
which does not change throughout the ages, but it is written in 
the hexameter. ‘lhat cannot be satisfactorily reproduced in 
English of the same metre. Blank verse, though sometimes 
adequate, has to cut some lines short, and long rhymed lines, 
which seem the obvious expedient, in practice betray to a close 
student of the Greek departures from the original or forced 
inversions due to the paucity of English rhymes. A translation 
tolerably faithful and easily rhymed is a miracle of good luck 
and research. Usually we get a pretty piece, not, indeed, so far 
from the original as Pope’s Homer, but galled by the obvious 
chains which couple the lines. Wisely, then, we think, Mr. 
Trevelyan has given up rhyme, except for a song or two sung in 
the Idylls, and taken to an unrhymed verse of seven accents 
which has authority in English, avoids monotony by varying 
the cxesura, and has room enough to render all that the hexameter 
includes. This is important, for Theocritus, except in the idylls 
which are epic in colour and subject, has none of the mechanical 
epithets we are accustomed to in Homer. 

We gave awhile since a taste of Mr. Trevelyan’s quality in the 
charming idyll of two young lovers talking together. The 
reading public, and possibly even that select part of it which 
forms the Casanova Society, has to be educated into the apprecia- 
tion of anything beyond jogtrot metres of obvious construction, 
but an honourable minority will applaud Mr. Trevelyan’s work, 
while a reader innocent alike of Greek and the subtleties of metre 
will find much to delight him in it. Some of the idylls, though 
denied to Theocritus by scholars, are none the less notable for 
beauty and well worth translation. ‘* Anon,” as Mr. Trevelyan 
hints, is sometimes a master. We find here all the good things, 
the two pieces omitted being of inferior quality. The beauty s 
not lost, for Mr. Trevelyan has, as the notes show, gone deep 
into his author, and can show the good vocabulary essential 
for a translator. Dealing with our tricky tongue, he has to pick 
his way through pitfalls of words good enough but spoilt by 
association, learn not to ornament when the original is plain, 
and not to fill up with the loose words of little meaning in which 
English abounds. This implies a sense of humour and a sense 
of taste, if both are not ultimately the same, and Mr. Trevelyan 
has both. His rendering is not meant for scholars, as he does not 
give the readings he adopts at dubious points, but it should 
satisfy them. Here is part of the address of the goatherd to his 
mistress, which Virgil imitated : 

Now I know Love. A cruel god is he: a she-lion’s breasts 
He sucked, and in a forest his mother nurtured him, 

Since with slow fire he burns me thus, smiting me to the bone. 
O beautifully glancing—but all stone! © dark-browed Nymph! 
Around me, your own goatherd, fling your arms, that I may kiss you. 
Even in empty kisses there is a sweet delight. 


The sorceress, striving after her lost love, cries : 


Bethink thee of my love and whence it came, O holy Moon. 
In every limb I froze more cold than snow, and from my brow 
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The Publishing Event of the Age 


NEW Encyclopedia of the standard 
A of CHAMBERS’S appears but once 

in a generation, because of the enor- 
mous cost involved. One must go back to 
some years before the war to find the equal 
of this announcement. Think of it! For 
years, out-of-date and obsolete reference 
works have been the only guide to informa- 
tin and knowledge required daily by 
almost everyone. 


Think of the progress made, and changes 
wrought during the last ten years alone. 
No corresponding period in the whole 
history of the world can compare with the 
altered conditions—everywhere, and in 
every part of life—brought about in so 
short a time. Even those with a purely 
academic interest in affairs have found it 
difficult to keep abreast of the times. 
Truly, never was a new Encyclopedia—a 
complete and up-to-date collection of world- 
knowledge—needed so much as to-day. 





Chambers’s Encyclopzdia at |ast meets 
this long-felt want. World-famous since 
1868—Used in the Public Libraries more 
than all the other encyclopedias together— 
the New Illustrated Chamber’s Encyclo- 
pedia, written up-to-1925, to-day not only 
leads the world, but is the only up-to-date 
reference work. 


A New Work—The Only Way 


In making plans for the New Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, it was realised that the only 
way to give complete satisfaction was to 
re-write the work from cover-to-cover. 
The addition of several volumes to the old 
Edition, in an attempt to bring the ency- 
clopedia up-to-date, was not good enough 
for the reputation of Chambers’s. So 
much has happened in the last ten years 
alone that such a conflicting, inaccurate 
and makeshift policy would have caused 
the reader to struggie through the chaotic 
confusion of two versions—the old and the 
new—in order to find his information. 


Why Pay for Obsolete Matter ? 


A patched-up work, by adding several 
new volumes to the old Edition—the very 
thought of which was rejected by Cham- 

s—would have meant the retention 
of a large amount of obsolete, and therefore 
superfluous matter, which would have in- 
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At Last! You can be sure of all your facts 


An Entirely Re-written Complete and 
up-to-1925 Collection of World-Knowledge 


The NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CHAMBERS’ 


creased the price out of all 
to the value of the work. 


proportion 


All obsolete matter was scrapped with 
the old Edition. Ten new volumes are 
replacing ten old volumes. No more are 
required to give you a complete and up-to- 
date Library of World-Knowledge. Why 
should you pay for a large percentage of 
out-of-date information ? 


Supreme for Quality, Price and 
Convenience 


Being entirely re-written by experts, the 
New Chambers’s Encyclopedia gives you all 
you want to know about everything— 
and no more. The price, which is only 
one-half of that of the larger encyclopedias 
covers what you require—and no more. 
You can find instantly, and in one place, 
the exact information you seek. The New 
Chambers’s therefore saves your money, 
time and patience. 


Quick Reference—No Troublesome 
Index 


Every article, whether on a main or subor- 
dinate subject, is arranged alphabetically, 
so that the trouble of consulting an index 
and cross-references is unnecessary in the 
New Chambers’s. The back of each volume 
and the top of each page is lettered so as to 
take you instantly to the subject you seek. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


makes all other encyclopedias obsolete 
All-British :—Capital, Labour and Materials throughout 


The New Chambers’s—Its Contents 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia consists 
of Ten Volumes, bound in half Real Persian 
Goat, containing over 230,000 articles, 
some 3,000 engravings, a magnificent set 
of full-page colour and black-and-white 
plates, and up-to-date maps in full colours. 
There are over 1,000 contributors to the 
New Chambers’'s Encyclopadia—each the 
highest authority in his subject, e.g. 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Sir Frank Dyson, Lord Birkenhead, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Askwith, Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thomson—to mention just 
a few. 


A Free Descriptive Book 


of 32 pages, with beautiful illustrations, 
has been prepared and will gladly be sent 
to anyone using the coupon below. This 
descriptive book tells you about the history 
and world-wide reputation of Chambers’s. 
How, and by whom the New Edition was 
made. What eminent men say of the New 
Chambers’s. The verdict of the Press. How 
a great many subjects are treated. Speci- 
men pages of articles, plates and maps. Its 
practical value to all. Price, and how you 
can obtain the entire work on “ your-own 
terms.” 

“Truth” says—“ Ali the articles are fall and abso- 
late(y up-to-date—and all are written by experts.” 

“Manchester City News” says—“ The New Cham- 
bers’s ia will certainly be the standard 
for fifty years to come.” 


Send for this FREE attractive book about 


The New CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BY POSTING THIS COUPON 70-DAY 


eeeesereeees 


The Waverley Book Company, Ltd, (DEPT. CY. 21). 
96 & 97, Farringdon Street, London, £.C.4. 


Please send me, free of all cost, and without any obliga- 
tion, your beautiful 32 page Descriptive Book of the 
New Illustrated Chambers’s Encyclopedia, together with 
details of “ your-own-terms 
set at once. 


method of acquiring a 
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The sweat came streaming forth and trickling down like drops of dew. 


Nor had I strength to speak one word, not so much as a child’s 

Whimpering murmur, when it calls to its mother dear in sleep ; 

But all my lovely body turned as stiff as any doll. 
Choosing these passages at random, we find that Mr. Trevelyan 
has rendered the Greek fully, line for line, with “ very little 
omission or expansion.” He renders well, too, the easy talk 
which makes us think that the gossip and chaff of Theocritus 
were taken from real life. The epigrams are translated without 
rhyme or into prose, as rhyme cannot do them with the perfection 
demanded. This is modesty and truth. English has many merits, 
but to-day at any rate it is not naturally so concise and clear-cut 
as the classical languages and the gems of Landor. Theocritus 
has many moods and great variety, but above all he is graceful, 
without the obvious airs he gives to his professional singer at the 
Adonis festival. Justly he calls his poems “my Graces.” 
Mr. Trevelyan has scored a notable success in following this 
ease without effort. We wish his work a wider circulation than a 
limited edition. 


CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM 


Christian Monasticism: a Great Force in History. By J. C. 
Hannau, Professor of Church History in Oberlin College. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Professor Hannah has chosen a great theme. The most— 
perhaps the only—interesting thing about man is his unceasing 
insurrection against Nature, both without and within: that 
Nature of which he is a part, and of his subjection to which he is 
every moment reminded by a folly or a pang. Yet he is for ever 
building systems of thought, of beauty, and of self-discipline to 
which the common system of the world is indifferent or hostile. 
Nature’s apologists tell us that these adventures are due to 
morbid overgrowths of self-preserving impulses. Religious 
asceticism, it is explained, is a diseased exaggeration of that 
Trieb to self-control which is so conducive to tribal survival. 
But we will not go to the enemy for explanations of our own 
strategy: we believe that we know what we are after, and 
that Mozart, Newton, and Saint Francis are not subjects for the 
pathologist. 

Of all the many ways in which human beings have undertaken 
to impose their dreams upon an unfriendly world, few are more 
striking than the creation of ascetic societies. But monasticism, 
though it has flourished with ever renewed vigour through long 
ages, and under various religions and civilisations, seems in our 
own time to have lost all its vitality. What is the reason? It 
seems at first sight improbable that so potent an appeal, so 
powerful a device for moving and for governing mankind as is 
offered by the triple vow of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
should have fallen for ever into disrepute. The decay of religion ? 
That is the very opportunity of a Saint Bernard or a Loyola. 
Democracy ? The spread of knowledge ? Explanations 4 tout 
faire which seem irrelevant. Perhaps the true reason is to be 
found in the peculiar preoccupation of this age with politics. 
Whether this preoccupation is an inevitable consequence of 
enlightenment, whether it is destined to permanence, we will 
not attempt to say. Professor Hannah, whose mind is not of a 
speculative cast, has no chapter on the Future of the Monastic 
Ideal. Writing in the comfortable ambience of American 
optimism, he would perhaps be tempted to say that the world is 
now too well governed to have need any longer of the services 
rendered by the cloister. For our author can never travel far 
from the question what social services were rendered by this or 
that great saint or great society—that, and the question how far 
they were democratic. Yet he is aware that the motives and 
purposes of Saint Basil and Saint Dominic were not identical 
with those of the founders of the National Civic Federation. 
The fact is that Profersor Hannah is much more interested in 
social history than in religion ; and he has written a history book 
which is certainly readable—indeed, interesting. He has an eye 
for the picturesque in characters and events, and has read widely. 
Ecclesiastical architecture is the subject on which he approaches 
most nearly to original research ; and his extensive pilgrimages 
to the sites of medizval convents and abbeys have provided him 
with the material for interesting observations on such topics as 
the standard plans of the various societies, and the differences 
between monastic and non-monastic churches. 

But we fear that we must conclude by saying that this book is 
not written for readers of Tue New STATESMAN: we are 
tempted to say that it is not written for Europeans. The writer 
gives the impression that while some parts of his book were 
written at Clairvaux, where Saint Bernard seemed to be a real 
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person, much of the rest was written in another hemisphere. 
where the whole story of the Ages of Faith seemed as remot, 
and bookish as the Pharaohs or the Aztecs. We also get the 
impression that the writer only too often pictured his reader 
as a college class, of whose general culture and specific intereg 
in Christian Monasticism no great assurance could be enter. 
tained. This hypothesis is the most favourable explanation of 
occasional lapses into unliterary turns of phrase and even into 
facetiousness, of which we forbear giving examples. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Heart of London. By H. V. Morton. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
The London Comedy. By C. P. Hawkes. The Medici Society. 7s, 64, 
The Fringe of London. By G. S. Maxwell. Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d, 

London out of her fullness can furnish material for all kinds of writers 
—for Mr. Morton the journalist, for Colonel Hawkes the essayist, and 
for Mr. Maxwell the amateur topographer. 

Mr. Morton belongs to the ‘ Laughter and Tears” school of British 
journalism, and The Ieart of London, further instalments of which are 
still appearing in the Daily Express, has all the qualities and all the 
faults that one has to come to associate with that class of writing, 
One cannot help admiring the zest with which he pursues his search 
for the more human and dramatic aspects of London life ; he has con- 
siderable vitality and the faculty of quick and accurate observation, 
He succeeds in reproducing vividly the atmosphere of the London 
streets, but too often he sacrifices sincerity to sensationalism, and the 
necessity under which his medium places him, of creating at least one 
effect per sketch, is responsible for an indiscriminate and rather 
mechanical sentimentality in his work. 

Colonel Hawkes is more cultured and more deliberately literary. 
He deals with types, and The London Comedy will please, especially, 
those who delight in meetings with old familiar literary ghosts. Worn 
shades of Elia and Dickens crowd these pages: The Usher, Children 
of the London Streets, the Old Horse, the Pawnbroker, even the Coffee- 
room Waiter with an infirm wife. His style is the very opposite of 
Mr. Morton’s crisp journalism, but it is eminently suited to his material. 

The Fringe of London is a rather ingenuous account of rambles that 
the writer has taken in the neighbourhood of London. Mr. Maxwell 
deals chiefly with old places and their historical associations, with a 
diligent eye for the picturesque and a diligent endeavour to recapture 
the romance of the past. 


The English Agricultural Labourer, 1300-1925. By Monracue and 
T. R. Forpuam. Labour Publishing Co. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, ls. 
Little more than a pamphlet, this book of sixty odd pages gives 
an excellent compressed account of the history of the agricultural 
labourer from age to age. In the preface the authors plead for their 
well-known policy of stabilised agricultural prices and development 
of home production. But the booklet itself is not propaganda, but 
history—simply written and excellently adapted to reach the agri- 
cultural labourer himself. Those who live or work in rural areas 
would do well to buy a few copies and lend them round among their 
friends in the villages. 


Wales: an Economic Geography. By L. B. Cunpaut and T. LANDMAN. 
Routledge. 6s. ' 
This is a difficult book to read, for it crowds a great mass of detail 
into a small space. But it should be very useful to students and for 
reference, for it summarises a great deal of valuable information 
about the industries and social conditions of Wales, as well as about 
its geographical situation and character. There are many nega 
tions (none too well produced), and the book is well indexed for p 
poses of reference. 


The Science of Prices. By Jonn A. Topp. 
Press. 6s. 

Mr. Todd is a competent economist and a devout follower ah 
This work of his is in effect a general text-book of economics, r 
directly on Marshall’s larger works and aiming at a a a 
more readable exposition. Mr. Todd has succeeded in what aa 
out to do. He writes adequately and has the necessary gift of ¢ 


Oxford University 


statement. 
The Shakespeare Canon. Part III. By J. M. RoBERTSON. Rou 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Robertson continues his work on the Canon of oreo 
with his usual acidulous attacks on the fatuities of ae 
insists on ‘scientific’ criticism and scorns ———— a 
But science, as we know very well, produces results which are — a 
modified or packed away in the limbo of pee Oe warp 
impressionists cannot be got rid of. They will always —* post 
Robertson, like everybody else, is one of them at times. -oany= 
see that Parolles in Al’s Well That Ends Well advances the Or a 
Tedious as he is, without his degrading influence - 
“ ynseasoned courtier”: might D 

All's Well is exhibited here 3s 
behind whom are Chapman and 
more good lines than Mr. 


any way. 
companion of Bertram, that 
have fallen into fatuous baseness. 
partially revised by Shakespeare, 
Greene. 


The play contains, we think, 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS HOLCROFT 


Now newly edited with an Introduction and Notes 

by ELBRIDGE COLBY. Illustrated with portraits 

and facsimiles. 2 vols. 42/- net 
EDITION LIMITED TO 700 COPIES. 

R. Ellis Roberts in the Observer: “‘ Holcroft deserves to be 
remembered for this sturdy, sensible, independent autobio- 
graphy, and for the diaries which Hazlitt included in his 
continuation of Holcroft’s unfinished work. The whole book 
has now been most excellently edited by Captain Colby, who 
had added considerably to Hazlitt’s text, rearranged much of 
the material, and in an introduction given a succinct account 
of Holcroft’s times.” 


PEOPLE OF THE STEPPES 
By RALPH FOX. Illustrated. 8/6 net. 


Morning Post: “ A vivid pen dipped in a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty and a keen interest in the manner of 
men’s thoughts.” 


BY MAIL AND MESSENGER 
By SIR T. COMYN-PLATT. 10/6 net 


Nation and Atheneum: “ The main charm of these letters 
lies, however, in their writer’s own personality. The frank 
record of his fluctuating moods and musings, in health and 
sickness, full of graceful humour and quiet melancholy, and 
woven around a Soued of not obtrusive sentiment, shows how 
closely the epistolary art at its best approximates to that of 
the essayist.” 


ORVIETO DUST 
By WILFRANC HUBBARD. 10/6 net 


Punch: “Mr. Wilfranc Hubbard in his new volume has 
been able (far more convincingly than was the case in 
Shadows on the Palatine) to recapture the essential air of 
two past eras... . This distinguished and original book.” 


DIALOGUES IN LIMBO 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 10/6 net 


Weekly Westminster: “ The dialogues in this book are 
fashioned on the model of Landor’s /maginary Conversations, 
and they are not unworthy to be placed alongside of that 
model. They are full of good things, which have to 
be tasted and cannot be summarised. . . A fascinating 
and wise volume.” 


10-12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C. Qin 
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Ain edition 


The modern Greville! 


SIR ALMERIC 
FITZROY’s 


Memoirs 


Two handsome volumes, 32 illustrations, 
about 850 pages. 42/- net. 


Naturally everybody is reading this 
great autobiography. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 








WE WONDER— 


AVE the MAJORITY of Londoners been out 

of town for a change this summer? or have 
the MAJORITY remained in the stuffy courts and 
streets? It is impossible to say. Sufficient to know 
that millions of 


LITTLE CHILDREN— 


overcrowded and underfed. 
WORKING WOMEN— 


overworked and distressed, 


OLD FOLK— 


confined, maybe, to one room, 


will not get away, and these include some who most needed 
help. 

You have had a grand holiday—2, 3, 4 or more weeks? 
Send 2s. 6d. for each week to support the 


MEDICAL MISSION 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


which—right among the poor—provides medical aid and 
cheery visitors to those who, needing most, get the least of 
the good things of life. 


Cheques or Postal Orders earmarked for 
Medical Mission, crossed Barclays a/c, 
Church Army, payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 

55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 
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Robertson admits, but it has long been recognised as strangely unequal 
in style and needlessly difficult in expression. Mr. Robertson now 
reveals in it a formidable list of words that belong to Chapman and 
are otherwise unknown in Shakespeare, as well as other marked 
suggestions of Chapman’s way of writing. The other pley here treated 
is Romeo and Juliet, in which Quarto and Folio authorities and a 
German version notably different from either, make a most difficult 
imbroglio. Out of this Mr. Robertson discovers a pre-Shakespearian 
play by Peele and others. In such argumentative work he is more 
persuasive than in decisions that Shakespeare could not have written 
this or tolerated that. He says that the “ badly forced ” rhyme of 
“none” and “alone” is not Shakespeare’s. This is dogmatism 
that we cannot accept. It is as good as “none” and “stone” in 
Sonnet 94, or “‘ heavy” and “leavy ”’ (leafy) in Balthasar’s song in 
Much Ado. It is better than “ plenty” and “empty” and “ farth- 
est’ and “harvest” in Juno’s song in the Tempest. It is a fair 
conclusion from the Sonnets that Shakespeare “‘ found life tragical,’’ 
but why add as proof “the eyes of the Ely portrait, which may be 
an artist’s miscarriage?’ Apart from the fact that this picture 
is by no means above suspicion, is not this the impressionism which 
Mr. Robertson bitterly derides in others ? 


Land Tenure and Unemployment. By Frank Geary. 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Geary’s book is an indictment, from a Liberal land-taxing 
standpoint, of the land monopoly, in which the author sees the funda- 
mental cause of unemployment in the modern world. His method 
of demonstrating his case is historical; by a survey of economic 
history he shows that the rise of the “ proletariat ” and of unemploy- 
ment marches step by step with the development of the monopoly 
inland. The various enclosure movements he takes as the outstanding 
instances of this process of dispossession. Finally, he concludes 
that there is no need for collective ownership of capital, because the 
restoration of free access to land would do away with both unemploy- 
ment and industrial exploitations. For the most part Mr. Geary is 
covering well-trodden ground; but his exposition is fresh and his 
historical argument well developed. 


The Ministry of Health. By Sir Anruur NEwWSHOLME. 
hall Series. Putnam. 5s. 

Here is another volume in this useful series of manuals describing 
the growth and work of various Government departments. Not so 
vividly written as Sir E. Troup’s companion study of the Home 
Office, it is still a thoroughly competent piece of work and a storehouse 
of valuable information. Sir A. Newsholme shows clearly how slow 
the idea of “‘ preventive Medicine ”’ has been in taking firm root as 
a branch of State activity, and how incomplete the structure of our 
public health services still remains. In especial, he shows how the 
heavy hand of the Poor Law, with its inapposite principles of deter- 
rence and “ less eligibility,”’ has been from the first laid upon our health 
administration, with evil consequences from which it will, even now, 
take us long to shake wholly free. Sir A. Newsholme’s book is critical 
as well as descriptive, and that is a large part of its value. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are better than they ought to be, considering 
the industrial and labour situation, and it is not without 
reason that many conservative investors are reaching 

out to foreign stocks which they would not previously have 
looked at. The rise in the Brazilian exchange has encouraged 
purchases of stocks of undertakings in that country, as well 
as of the Government loans. Personally, I doubt if any further 
rise in the milreis will be maintained, and with a presidential 
election looming ahead, would not be disposed to increase com- 
mitments in Brazil from a purely investment point of view. 
Speculatively, however, purchases of Leopoldina Railway 
ordinary at about £33 per £100 might turn out well, as the 
rise in the milreis is of considerable benefit to this company, 
which quite recently resumed paying a modest dividend on 
its ordinary stock. Brazilian Traction at 70} are high enough, 
and the profit should be taken. Motor shares are buoyant, 
and it is significant of the trend of things that our greatest 
motor undertaking—Austin Motors—should pass into the 
hands of American capitalists. It is but seldom that a recom- 
mendation of anything in the South African market appears 
in these notes, but in view of the new diamond agreement, and 
the improving prospects of some of its subsidiaries, the shares 
of the Anglo-American Corporation at about 30s. 6d. look 
attractive, for both capital appreciation and dividends. 
a 


Allen and 


The White- 


* * 

While nothing further has transpired with regard to the 
recent recommendation of a Canadian Senate Committee for 
the amalgamation of the Canadian Pacific Railway with the 
Canadian National Railways under a joint managing board, 
feeling appears to be growing in the Dominion that something 
will have to be done to end the competition between 
two great systems in a country that can barely support its 
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railroad mileage. Rich as the C.P.R. is, the decline jn jt, 
takings is sufficient to make the stockholders amenable to 

fair arrangement. While the statements of both systems fo 
the first seven months of this year show a decline in goss 
receipts, the falling off is much less in the case of the nationally. 
owned system, being but 6.63 per cent. as against 11.2 per 
cent. on the company’s lines. The C.P.R., in fact, shows the 
poorest results for ten years, whereas the Canadian National 
Railways’ net earnings are $2,452,000, or 76.29 per 

better than last year, and 85.59 per cent. better than 1999, 
The National route from Winnipeg to Vancouver, i.e., about 
one-half the breadth of the Continent, has easier grades than 
the C.P.R., which permits of larger train loads. Perhaps this 
is why a campaign is now in progress in that portion of the 
Canadian Press that is controlled by financial interests for 
the national system to be handed over to the C.P.R. With 
a larger crop, both roads should do better this year, but with 
profits on the down grade some method of eliminating com. 
petition will have to be discovered. And somehow or other, 
the Canadian people do not seem to be inclined to consider 
the sale of the competing road to the great company which, 
it used to be said, practically owned and ran Canada. 

* * * 


The two rubber shares which have been recommended ip 
detailed fashion in these notes during the past fortnight— 
Hanwella and Mendaris—have each risen smartly, so perhaps 
some particulars of an equally little known share of merit 
may be acceptable. This is the Ceylon Timber and Rubber 
Syndicate, which, in spite of its title, is now purely a rubber. 
growing concern. It has a planted area of 1,162 acres of which 
1,185 are mature, and, as is evidenced by the high standard 
production allowed (458,208 Ib.) is one of the best yielding 
estates in Ceylon. Its issued capital is as low as £47,600, in 
2s. shares, and its last accounts showed an available working 
capital of £6,341. In 1924, the company was allowed to export 
261,440 lb. of rubber. This was sold at 1s. 3d. per Ib. and 
cost 10.46d. per Ib. “all-in” to produce, the resulting profit 
equalling 13} per cent. on the capital. A dividend of 12 per 
cent. was paid. The estimated output for the current year, 
under restriction, is 308,000 1b. Of this, 168,000 Ib. have so 
far been sold at an average of 2s. 14d. perlb. Upon the moderate 
basis of a sale average of 2s. 6d. per Ib. for the balance, and 
with all-in costs unchanged at 103d. per Ib., the year’s earnings 
will exceed £22,000, or about 47 per cent. on the capital. A 
bumper dividend is therefore assured. The crop for 1926, 
upon the basis of 90 per cent. of the standard production, is 
estimated at 410,000 lb. Of this, 241,920 lb. have been sold 
under forward contract at 2s. per Ib. Taking 2s. as the final 
average, however, and calculating costs at 9d. per Ib., the 
season’s profit will amount to £25,625, or 54 per cent., on the 
total issued capital. The present price of this comparatively 
unknown share is 5s. 10}d., and it appears well worth buying. 
An interim dividend may be declared at any moment. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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